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September 20. General Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, was elected president by that persistent effort, geared t f change in human affairs 

53 votes to 5 cast for Dr. Clementis, the Czech Foreign Minister. A detailed state will eventually produce a more hopeful and a more solid structure of world relation 
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HAVE before me as I write the Order Book of a 
country gentleman’s estate of 100 years ago. 
Order Book, which is the title it bears on its neatly- 
bound white cover, is an accurate description of it, 
for it is a model of orderly arrangement and action. 
It is written in a clear, beautiful, sloping hand, 
every letter of which is 
as perfectly formed as 
if it had been printed. 
One has only to look at 
it to realise why our early 
Victorian ancestors were 
responsible, with all their 
human shortcomings, for 
the greatest and most 
rapid increase of wealth 
known in any country in 
recorded history. They 
created more in their 
busy, useful lifetimes than 
we, with all our wars and 
weapons of destruction 
and our somewhat Alice- 
in- Wonderland foreign 
policy, not to mention 
our mass self-righteous- 
ness, exceeding even their 
sanctimonious hypocrisy, 
have succeeded in de- 
stroying in ours. And 
that, as anyone knows 
who has seen a modern 
battlefield, or even walked 
across a piece of requi- 
sitioned England, is say- 
ing a good deal. Let us 
turn, therefore, from the 
spectacle of bombed 
towns, eroded land, de- 
partmental dumps, 
broken hedges, and dirty, 
unpainted Government 
offices and all the anarchi- 
cal paraphernalia of our 
untidy, uncreative age 
to this rustic essay in 
orderly planning for 
greater wealth and well- 
being. Even if much of the planning was selfish in its 
purpose—directed to the greater comfort, glory and 
power of a not particularly worthy country landowner 
-the rules of sound estate management and good 
husbandry it laid down cannot have failed to increase 
the sum total of national riches and, thereby, the 
greatest good and happiness of the greatest number. 
The book opens with January. ‘ Ducks to be 
separated on the rst,” we are told ; ‘‘ Live Stock Book 
to be sent to Sir Charles on the 2nd of every Month 
before 10 o'clock in the Morning. ... Inspect Culverts 
under roads on the first day in each Quarter and after 
Floods. .. ."" In February the willows were to be 
cut and the woodmen to cease all cutting after the 
last day of the month. In March the willow,beds 
were to be soiled, the meadows rolled and shut up, 
the garden seats varnished, the flowers put out and 
the cheese sold. In April the roads and drives were 
to be salted, the stone walls and bridges pointed and 
the annual painting begun, the Keeper was to shoot 
the jackdaws, the thorn-quicks and evergreens were 
to be planted, the spring corn sown, the ivy on the 
chapel cut, all chimneys swept, and the fallen timber 
cleared from the woods and parks. In May rock salt 
was to be placed for the young cattle, the turnips 
sown and the sheep sheared ; in June the cart-horses 
were to be physicked and the carts and harnesses 
inspected and repaired, and the weeds cleaned from 
the farm pool. So throughout the year, with meticulous 
detail, the record of what was to be done, and what in 
the fullness of time vanished doubtless was done, 
continued, In October the roads were to be salted 
once more as soon as the leaves had fallen, the thorn- 
quicks and willow-beds were to be cleaged, the park- 
men were to start to level the cow dung and to get 
up the rushes and gorse, the rails were to be taken 
from the river and the ley cattle taken out. In 
November the forest trees were to be planted, chimneys 
swept, and the cattle tied up. In December the 
surface drains were to be cleaned and the summer's 
oats and hay distributed for the first time. The 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


detailed directions for agriculture are of great 
interest. Hay-stacks were to be made 15 yards 
long by 5 yards wide, with 5 yards between each. 
Sheep-shearing was to commence on the Monday 
A strong boy was always 





after May 12 of each year. 


to attend the young corn while the rooks were likely 





DR. JOHN MORGAN, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, DURING THE ENTHRONEMENT CEREMONY WHICH TOOK PLACE 
IN THE ROOFLESS NAVE OF BOMB-DAMAGED LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. DR, MORGAN IS THE FOURTH ARCHBISHOP OF WALES, 





AFTER HIS ENTHRONEMENT IN LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL: DR. JOHN 
MORGAN, THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WALES, WHO TOOK THE CORPORAL 
OATH OF LOYALTY IN WELSH, 


Dr. John Morgan, Bishop of Llandaff, was enthroned as Archbishop 
of Wales on September 21. The ceremony took place in bomb- 
dam Liandaff Cathedral where a large green awning had been 
stretched over the roofless nave. A fanfare by fourteen trumpeters 
of the Royal Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, greeted the 
Bishop's procession. new Archbishop took the corporal oath of 
loyalty in Welsh and was later led to the archiepiscopal chair by the 
mandatory, the Bishop of St. David's, Dr. D. L. Prosser rr. am 
Morgan, who is fourth Archbishop of Wales, has succeeded Dr. D. L. 
Prosser, who resigned because of ill-health. 


The sheep-fold was to be cleaned out 
No milking cows were ever 
to be fed on turnips. All thorn-quicks were to be 
weeded three times in the summer. A cesspool was 
to be made for liquid manure at every farm and a 
liquid manure cart of good construction kept. Three 
acres of turnips were to be 
cultivated for every 100 
acres of land. A plough 
was to be presented every 
May to the most im- 
proving tenant whose 
horses ploughed abreast, 
£5 to the tenant with the 
best crop of turnips, and 
£5 to the tenant whose 
hedges and ditches were 
in the best order. 

In that estate, typical 
of so many others through- 
out England, every man 
had his place. The sheep- 
fold was to be kept clean 
by the Park Man. The 
Farm Man was to have 
the management of the 
stack yard, barn and cart- 
house, and all the pave- 
ment behind the farm 
buildings, of the heaps of 
stones, bricks and tiles 
on the south-west side of 
the stack yard, to clean 
the weeds out of the 
adjoining plantations, to 
keep level and sod about 
the tree which the pea- 
cocks perched in, and to 
clean out the sough mouth 
and grid of the farm pool. 
The Cow Man was to have 
the management of the 
farmyard and garden and 
all the buildings inside the 
yard except the barn, and 
to look after the turnips, 
potatoes, sand, salt and 
soot places, the small 
stable-yard and the pavement in front of same. The 
House Steward was to receive and weigh everything 
brought to the house at eight every morning; the 
Clerk of the Farm was to issue a ticket for everything 
sent to the house and to see that nothing came out 
of it without a ticket. Among the Land Steward’s 
duties were to set the chapel clock weekly with the 
help of the garden sun-dial and an Almanack table. 
He was to be present with the Bailiff when any field 
was to be drained and to assemble the entire staff 
in the event of the house-bell ringing after ten at night 
—for fire or burglary—the first man to arrive being 
rewarded with a sovereign. The functions of the 
estate vehicles were similarly defined ; the coal-cart, 
for instance, was never to carry anything but coal— 
the house-cart was to carry boxes, flour, oats, bran, 
beans, fresh meat and cheese to the hall and stables. 
Everything was to be painted either yearly or every 
other year, and the colour of paint and varnish in 
each place clearly set out. The whole estate must 
have looked like a new pin. 

In all this what interests me miost is the resource 
of man, and his capacity for method, his instinct to 
work to a harmonious and creative purpose, his love 
of furthering and serving nature’s purposes: all the 
attributes which our race formerly possessed in such 
an advanced degree, and of which a century of urban 
life has tended increasingly to rob it. To-day the 
accumulated achievements of our forefathers have 
largely been salted down, partly through the processes 
of time, but mainly through the destruction of two 
World Wars and our own growing reluctance to work 
as hard and constructively as they did. Yet every- 
thing they did we can do again and, with our increased 
knowledge, better; every virtue they possessed—of 
order, industry and method—recaptured. We want, 
as in the war, a clear target for to-morrow, a plan, 
constructive, detailed, yet elastic, to which we can 
work, an Order Book which can set us all on the path 
of reconstruction. There need be no doubt that we 
should respond to it, for we are the sons of our fathers. 


to injure it. 
every Tuesday morning. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A CAPITAL SHIP: H.M.S. “NELSON” IN THE SCRAPYARD. 


SIGHT FOR THE THOUSANDS WHO SERVED IN THE ONCE-PROUD BATTLESHIP: A VIEW 


A VIEW OF THE }33,950°-TON BATTLESHIP AS 6HE A SAD 
BRIDGE STRUCTURE, WITH THE SEVERED TOP BEING DRAGGED DOWN 


THE LAST DAYS OF H.M.S. NELSON : 
AFT OF NELSON'S 


LIES IN AN INVERKEITHING BREAKING-UP YARD, SHOWING THE BRIDGE STRUCTURE, 





HER FULL GLORY: 4H.M.S. NELSON, IN 1947, BEFORE THE 


IN THE DAYS OF 
AND THEN SCRAP HER. 


DECISION WAS TAKEN TO USE HER A TARGET-SHIP 


H.M.S. NELSON : SHOWING HOW HER BRIDGE STRUCTURE AND I6-IN. GUNS APPEARED 


IN THE DAYS WHEN TWO ENEMY SURRENDERS WERE SIGNED ABOARD HER. 


Yo tie sister-battleships Nelson and Rodney, both of nearly 34,000 tons displace 

ment, were the last battleships designed by Sir E. Tennyson D'E ourt 

while Director of Naval Construction. They were the first ,British warships ¢ 

mount 16-in. guns, which they carried in three triple turrets forward of the 

control tower. They were completed within two months of each other in 1927. 

The decision to scrap both of them was announced in January, 1948, and pictures 

dney appeared in our issue of September 11, 1948 

nger and was retained in service for a while as a 

the Inverkeithing scrapyard in March of this year 

Nelson had a full and distinguished war service, most of it as flagship of 

rece H in the Mediterranean, and it was in her that the Italian armistice was 
igned by General Eisenhower and Marshal Badoglic on September 29, 1943 AFT OF THE BRIDGE 


Two years later the Japanese surrender of the Penang area was signed on the same FUNNEL ROSE: H.M.S. NELSON IN THE SCRAPYARD, WITH 
table. During her service she was twice mined and once hit by an aerial torpedo BOTH BATTLESHIPS WERE COMPLETED IN THE SUMMER OF 1927. 


lantling 


STRUCTURE AND IN THAT PART OF THE SHIP WHERE FORMERLY THE SINGLE 
MER SISTER-SHIP, BODNET, ALONGSIDE 
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A FACTOR IN THE GROWING STRENGTH OF WESTERN UNION: THE REVIVAL OF THE FRENCH AIRCRAFT) 


and undergoing tests being one of the largest European landplanes to fly so far 


When discussing the problems of Western Defence, in our issue of July 30, Captain 
Falls mentioned that with regard to aircraft production France in particular 
had a great deal to do before the ground lost after the war—-when the 
Communists were in the Government—could be made up. The Paris Aero 
Show in part answered the question which he raised and revealed that the 
French aircraft industry, formerly the finest in the world, has made great 
strides since the war and is now producing aircraft which demonstrate that 
characteristic and interesting ingenuity for which the French have always been 
Outstanding in the civil class are the large SI Armagnac air 


renowned 
the first of t! now completed 


liners now under construction for Air France 


It is powered by Wasp Major radial engines and has a weight of 170,000 It 
Several of these magnificent aircraft are to go into the Transatlantic service of 
Air France next year. This company still have their excellent Languedoc aircraft 
in service and have several interesting smaller air-liners in production 
including the twin-engined Bretagne In addition to these, there are tw 
exceptionally notable aircraft in the N.C.211 Cormoran, a large freight-carrier 
and the double-decked Bréguet 761, a 100,000-lb. freighter ready for service 
A novel type of light, twin-engined transport is the Nord 2100 Norazur, now 
being used in the French Air Force as a general-duties trainer, which has 
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INDUSTRY—SQME NEW TYPES OF MILITARY AND CIVIL AIRCRAFT, EXPERIMENTAL AND IN PRODUCTION. 


pusher’ airscrews and has been successfully flight-tested Gliding enthu Air Ministry. Another notable interceptor aircraft is the much larger S.0. 6020 
glider, which is assisted by the Espadan, which is also powered by a Nene turbojet and is very powerfully 
armed, mounting six heavy machine-guns. The S.O. 6000 has a flush-fitting 
remarkable for 


Siasts are interested in the C.BB-RI3 
smallest turbojet yet successfully tested—the TJurbomeca. weighing 92} Ib 
and under 3 ft. in length. Though France is beginhing to build her own windscreen with a “sunshine roof’ arrangement and is also 
type of turbojets, at present her fighting aircraft are powered by British its experimental three-wheel undercarriage. It has flown at just under 
engines—the Rolls-Royce Nene, built under ‘iicence in France by the Hispano 600 m.p.h. Yet another experimental machine is the twin Nene 5S.E. 24! 
Suiza Co., and the Derwent. The French Air Force has many interesting fighter-bomber. This aircraft mounts two jet engines, one above the other 
fighter aircraft now built or building. An outstanding example is the Marcel inside the fuselage. Also still in the experimental stage are the N.C | 
Dassault M.D.450 Ouragan, which, though designed and built in record time naval fighter (not illustrated above) and the only French twin jet actually 
has proved so successful that a number have been ordered by the French flying at the moment, the N.C. 1071, a dive-bomber or torpedo-carrie: 


Special; Artist, G. H. Davis 











/ “THE MEAN- 


ING OF 
TREASON ”’ is the 


- r title: but I am not 
a sure what is the 
MISS REBECCA WEST, THE AUTHOR OF “ THE meaning of the title. 
MEANING OF TREASON,” THE BOOK REVIEWED JT can only suppose 
ON THIS PAGE , 
Rebecca West, who is a novelist, poet, critic, that Miss West 
historian and political commentator, is one thinks that she has 
ofthe most stimulating of, preent dey provided a psycho- 
1892 and is the wife of Mr. Henry Maxwell logical explanation 
, a 
Andrey: the bores inciede To nnet of treason in her 
Falcon” (1942). She has contributed occasional analyses 
to many leading Englh and Americanommy of the characters 
and minds of vari- 
ous traitors of the last war. For myself, I cannot derive 
any coherent “ reason for treason ” from her pages, for 
all the various Freudian diagnoses of compensation, 
mother-complex and what not. Traitors certainly have 
one thing in common ; that they are traitors ; and that 
they have in com- 
mon with many 
men long dead and 
gone. Miss West 
remarks: ‘‘ These 
traitors were nota 
peculiar product of 
this war between 
Great Britain and 
Germany. They 
were in a business 
which has _ been 
carried on_ since 
the beginning of 
history. Faint cries 
from the past tell 
us how the Illyrians 
were ashamed when 
their blood worked 
for Rome, how 
Central Europe 
blushed over 
renegades who 
joined the yellow 
barbarian hordes ; 
and the Republic 
of Venice entered 
on its books how 
it competed on 
the Mediterranean 
coasts with the 
great corrupter 
Islam, who for 
centuries made 
aliens like William 
Joyce beys and 
pashas and emirs, 
and gave scholars 
like Alan Nunn 
May honourable 
places as_ tutors, 
and picked the 
British Free Corps 
from among the 
galley-slaves. The 
men who stood in 
the dock in the 
Old Bailey were 
enduring their two- 
hundredth incarna- 
tion or so, allowing 
three generations to 
a century and putting the first complicated civilization 
in the fourth millennium before Christ."’ That is true 
enough ; though some countries have been more pro- 
ductive of traitors than others, and Britain has not 
produced them freely. But the generalisations which 
follow are not indisputable. ‘ Their business,” says 
Miss West, “‘is not always treachery, in the sense of 
aiding the enemies of their own country. They were 
traitors incidentally. They were gangsters essentially. 
The gang spirit is friendship which does not consume 
its fires on warming the inner circle where friends live, 
but turns them outward, to set alight all the rest of 
the world.”’ I don’t see how this applies to most of 
the creatures, some of them pitiful creatures, whose 
misbehaviours, trials and convictions Miss West 
records in this book which, as descriptive journalism, 
is quite brilliant, but which, from the psychological 
point of view, seems to bracket people who can't 
except that they were all traitors) be bracketed 
For their motives, as their characters, were ex 
tremely various, William Joyce, who takes up about 
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By REBECCA WEST.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


half of Miss West's book, was obviously a tremendous 
egoist, like Hitler; a man determined rather to die 
prematurely than to die unnoticed ; like the monkey 
in Kipling, he had ‘‘ too much ego in his cosmos.” 
Those “ Haw-Haw”’ broadcasts of his from Berlin, 
which roused the heartier part of our population to 
ribald laughter, and gave more sensitive people the 
creeps, because of his gloating over the deaths and 
sufferings of people amongst whom he had posed as 
a patriot, were essentially sheer self-assertion. The 
only allegiance he owned (he was never a British 
subject and, being masculine and law-minded, I must 
still lay myself open to Miss West’s contempt by 
wondering how a man, even though carrying a false 
passport, can be a traitor to a country not his own) 
was to himself. He was, in fact, ‘‘a little Hitler,” 
willing to make any change of front so long as he was 
conspicuous: vainglory doesn’t go down here, so 
Berlin was the answer ; there he could shine ; and he 
shone as far as they let him ; and it almost seems that he 


THE AREA EAST OF ST. PAUL'S NOW SCHEDULED FOR REDEVELOPMENT: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE BOUNDARIES ON THE NORTH 
(CHEAPSIDE ; ON RIGHT OF PHOTOGRAPH); WEST (ST. PAUL'S) AND SOUTH (CANNON STREET; LEFT OF PHOTOGRAPH). BREAD STREET, 
ON THE EAST, RUNS BETWEEN CANNON STREET AND CHEAPSIDE. 


On September 22 the Improvements and Town-Planning Committee presented a report to the Common Council of the City of London asking for approval of early 
development under a compulsory purchase order of some eight acres of land to the east of St. Paul's. i 
on the west by St. Paul's, on the south by Cannon Street, and on the east by Bread Street. It is pro 
north-south traffic, while making provision for the traffic to flow easily from Cannon Street to Newgate Street and St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; to preserve the best views 
of St. Paul's; and to dedicate some of the open space cleared by bombing as a memorial to the events of 1940 to 1945 and the preservation of St. Paul’s from 
destruction. The plan involves the removal of the Cathedral Choir School, which would be rebuilt by, and incorporate, the Church of St. Augustine, Old Change 

The report sets out six other areas in the City which should be approved for redevelopment later. ; 


got himself captured deliberately in order to shine in a 
succession of trials (he bore himself bravely always, as it 
was part of the rdle) and to shine finally on the scaffold. 

But what else, except treason, and whether or not 
he was guilty of that depends on many refined legal 
arguments, binds him to the other criminals whose 
records are here set out ? Take Baillie-Stewart (his 
real name was Wright, but a change of name by deed- 
poll—-which shouldn't be as easy as it is—gave him a 
grander one), who was doubtless vain, but whose col- 
lapse Miss West can only ascribe (for he was no dema- 
gogue aspiring to be a leader and murderer of men, like 
Joyce) to a fondness for German women, and who 
was so silly that the Germans thought his silliness 
must be a blind and that he was really the cunningest 
of British spies planted in their midst. Take Stoker 
Rose, who seems to have been bullied and blackmailed 
into treachery and further treachery, as an ex-Foreign 
Secretary of Hungary is now alleging happened to 
And take John Amery. He was no ambitious 
Joyce. He had, it is true, been rather wild before 
the war: he had promoted film companies which 
failed ; he had gone bankrupt, which Joyce would 


himself 





The area concerned is bounded on the north by Cheapside, 
to close the roadway of St. Paul’s Churchyard to 


The report was approved by the Common Council. 


always have been much too careful to do ; and he had 
been scores of times in the courts for motoring offences 

though I think that Miss West, had she enquired more 
closely, would have found that most of his offeaces 
were merely parking second-hand cars in non-parking 
areas. But the bee in his bonnet was not himself but 
He went to Germany to raise a Legion of 
was a body to 


Moscow. 
St. George. ‘‘ This,’’ says Miss West, “ 
be drawn from British prisoners of war who were to 
fight alongside the Germans against the Russians to 
save Europe from Bolshevism. He made it a 
condition that the Legion of St. George should be 
regarded as an exclusively anti-Bolshevist force, and 
should be used only on the Russian front.”” He was 
risking his neck because he was foreseeing a peril to 
his country and to Europe : using his private judgment 
against that of his country’s Government, he committed 
the unpardonable crime of joining his country’s enemies. 

Miss West does not seem to think that crime 
unpardonable. She says that it was quite pardonable 
in Germans and 
ventures the dar- 
ing statement that 
“‘ Loyalty is, in its 
essence, a beautiful 
contract.”” We have 
heard long ago of 
“ Killing no Mur- 
der,” but at what 
point does Treason 
become “no Trea- 
son”? “‘ Hitler was 
a traitor,” she says, 
“who had seized 
power by unconsti- 
tutional means,” 
and “therefore it 
was impossible to 
commit treason 
against him.’”’ The 
first of these state- 
ments is dubious: 
we have had Labour 
Governments here 
with a minority of 
votes and even 
seats ; and it would 
be absurd to say 
that Hitler, in his 
prime, had not the 
majority of the 
people behind him 
And the mere fact 
that a man dislikes, 
or even feels that he 
has been’ grossly 
ill-treated by, an 
ephemeral Govern- 
ment in office does 
not make it no 
treason (however 
happy he may be in 
his conscience) if he 
works against his 
own country—for a 
country is not a 
Government but an 
abiding and yet 
ever-changing thing, 
landscapes, a long 
past of great men 
and small men, war- 
riors, poets and tillers of the soil, not merely a con 
temporary Government or a contemporary population 
which is altered every minute by births and deaths. 
Let a man emigrate if he can’t bear his country’s 
Government any more; let him, if he can, work to 
upset that Government; but let him not regard his 
loyalty to his country as a “‘ contract "’ no longer valid 
because a Government has done things which he does not 
like. That phrase of Miss West's is a solvent of patriotism. 

Into the details of her chapters I am unable to enter, 
and rather reluctant so to do: the sturdy or fainting 
criminals in the dock, the weeping relafives, the watch- 
ing crowds, the ingenious counsel, the grey judges. 
Needs must be that traitors should be hanged : but I can 
no more enjoy contemplating the putting on of the black 
cap in print than I could in actual life: nor would I 
wait outside a prison at eight o'clock to see a final notice 
pasted up. Miss West has steeled herself to do these 
things : and she has reported them admirably in admir- 
able English. But I can’t understand her special interest 
in the mind of Joyce, who was the nastiest of the lot. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other “books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 516. 
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(ABOVE.) SUPPORTED BY 
WIRES AND SURROUNDED 
BY STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
THE SOUTH-WEST PINN- 
ACLE OF WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL, SHOWING 
THE CLERK OF WORKS 
SURVEYING THE DAMAGE, 


Scaffolding has been 
erected and work started 
on the pinnacles of the 
tower of Worcester 
Cathedral, which were 
recently found to be in a 
very dangerous condition. 
Two of the pinnacles 
were in such a bad state 
that the ringing of the 
Cathedral bells had 
to be stopped. 


(RIGHT.) THE SCENE OF 
THE WEDDING OF THE 
EARL OF HAREWOOD AND 
MISS MARION STEIN: ST. 
MARK’'S, NORTH AUDLEY 
STREET, SHOWING THE 
MAGNIFICENT ALTAR. 


The Earl of Harewood 
and Miss Stein chose 
St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street, a well-known 
London church, as the 
scene of their wedding, 
which was arranged for 
Sept. 29. Mr. Benjamin 
Britten, a friend of the 
bride and groom, com- 
posed the wedding 
anthem in five sections on 
the lines of a Bach wed- 
ding cantata, but shorter. 

Continued opposite, 
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{RIGHT TO BE UN 
VEILED, ON OCTOBER 7, 
BY THE EARL OF ATH 
LONE THE NEW EAST 
WINDOW OF STEPNEY 
PARISH CHURCH, THE 
MOTHER CHURCH OF 
EAST LONDON, 


The new east window 
of Stepney Parish 
Church, which is to be 
unveiled on Oct. 7, 
shows Christ crucified, 
but triumphant, and 
reigning from the Cross, 
which rises above the 
devastation of Stepney 
below. The church, 
which is over 500 years 
old, stands almost 
alone amongst vast 
stretches of ruins 
caused by bombing 
during the recent war, 
when Stepney was one 
of the most damaged 
areas. The church is 
the Mother Church of 
East London and has 
been for centuries the 
Church of the High 
The window 
has been cesi 
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(ABOVE.) ONE OF THE 
“ LADIES OF THE VALE ™ 
IN SPLINTS: THE CEN 
TRAL SPIRE OF LICHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL, SURROUNDEI 
BY SCAFFOLDING, SEEN 
FROM THE AIR 


The top 20 feet of the 
252-ft. central spire of 
Lichfield Cathedral—one 
of three known as the 
* Ladies of the Vale”’ 
is to be pulled down and 
rebuilt owing to serious 
damage. The steel scaf- 
folding alone has cost 
£1000, and a nation-wide 
appeal for funds is being 
made. In our issue of 
September 3 we pub- 
lished photographs of the 
ball and cross of 
field Cathedral's central 
spire and some of the 
contents of the ball 


Continued 

Mr. Ronald Duncan, 
another friend, wrote the 
words for the anthem ; 
and Miss Joan Cross and 
Mr. Peter Pears, the 
British opera singers, 
were to be the soloists 
It was announced that 
when the bride and bride- 
room left the church 
ae ell's Trumpet Tune 
and Ayre would be 
layed, followed by the 
Frempet Voluntary 
usually ascribed to Pur- 
call but written by 

Jeremiah Clarke 


THE SOUTH TOWER OF ANCIENT LEWES CASTLE, WHICH 


ENCASED IN SCAFFOLDING: 
ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


1S BEING RESTORED BY THE SUSSEX 

The south tower of Lewes Castle, which had fallen into a state of disrepair, is now being restored 

by the Sussex Archsological Society. A restoration fund to meet the cost of the work. estimated 
at about £5,000, was recently opened. Part of the Castle dates back to the Conquest 
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THE CAMERA AS NEWS REPORTER: 
TOPICAL ITEMS IN PICTURES. 


(ABOVE.) DANCING ON 

THE FLIGHT-DECK 

OF AN AIRCRAFT- 

CARRIER IN MOUNT'S 

BAY AN OCCASION 

WHEN THE SHIP'S 4 “b , 
COMPANY OF H.M.S THE BLUE-COAT BOYS IN LONDON BOYS OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HEADED BY THEIR BAND 
VICTORIOUS ENTER AND IN THEIR TRADITIONAL COSTUME, MARCHING OVER LONDON BRIDGE ON SEPTEMBER 

On St. Matthew’s Day (September 21) took place the annual Blue-coat ceremony, the children of 
thrist’s Hospital—the boys from Horsham, the girls from Hertford—coming up to London for the 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn. After the service they went to the Lord Mayor’s reception at the 

Mansion House, where each received the customary gift of money. 


FTAINED $00 GUESTS 


FROM PENZANCE, service in St 


\ MODEL STEAM VACHT WHICH IS PLANNED TO CROSS THE CHANNEI 
UNDER RADIO CONTRO! A O-FT MODEL, POWERED BY BOTH STEAM 
ELECTRICITY, WITH THI DESIGNER AT THE RADIO CONTROL, 


Oasis Swimming-pool in Holborn on September 19 was the scene of battle, 
a battle in miniature. Children and eir parents were gathered to see a * ke - 
struction of the naval attack on Nazaire: fifty-two madels—some THE ATTACK ON ST. NAZAIRE—IN MINIATUR M¢ L SHIPS RECEIVING HITS FROM THE GERMAN BATTERIES 
electrically powered, some drawn on wir were used by Commander B. W. H. AS THEY ATTACK THE HARBOUR—IN A HOLBORN SWIMMING-POOL. 
Youlten to demonstrate this assault, and also convoys under (Continued on right. c , , 
om we a y . . Continued.) attack. Searchlights picked up the grey shapes on the dark water, and smoke and 
explosions showed the effects of enemy gunfire. Also demonstrated at this swimming-pool was a 
6-ft. model steam yacht, designed by Mr. H. W. Easthaugh. This vessel is radio-controlled, and 
the designer hopes to sail it the Channel, controlling it from a launch 


\No>D 








\ COMMENTARY ON THE PROLONGED DROUGHT: A VIEW OF THE EXPOSED AND OVERGROWN A PIONEER OF MOTORING FORTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO: COLONEL R. E. CROMPTON 


BED OF THE RESERVOIR AT NEW MILL, NEAR TRING IN A WHITE STEAM-CAR IN KENSINGTON IN 1902 


In spite of recent falls of rain the position regarding water supplies is still serious, and on September 16 the Many of the visitors to the Motor Exhibition at Earl’s Court (see pages 514-515) will give little 
Metropolitan Water Board announced that hoses or sprinklers could no longer be used on any day for thought to the pioneers whose persistence in the face of what almost amounted to legal 
fountains, gardens and open spaces or for washing vehicles or pavements. The flow of the Thames over persecution paved the way to the creation of one of Britain's most important industries. Our 
Teddington Weir had only risen to 220,000,000 gallons, compared to an average flow at this time of year of photograph shows Colonel R. E. Crompton, C.B., F.R.S., one of the founder members of the 
528,000,000 gallons. Our photograph shows wild flowers growing on the bed of a reservoir near Tring R.AC., driving a White steam-car in Kensington in 1902, 
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lamp spouts. Altogether 
there must have been some 


EXCAVATIONS WHICH ESTABLISH THE AUTHENTICITY AND PRE-CHRISTIAN {0% large jars and their 
DATE OF THE OLDEST BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS. There is thus no doubt 


By G. LANKESTER HARDING, Chief Curator of Antiquities, Hashemite 


Kingdom of the Jordan. 


HE story of the discovery of these unique Hebrew 

manuscripts of the Old Testament by a goatherd in 

the summer of 1947 has already been briefly told in the 

Press, and there is not much to add to that part of 

the story. But it is now possible to give more details 

about the actual excavation of the cave, and to summarise 
the general results so far achieved. 

It was a Belgian U.N.O. observer in Palestine, Captain 
Lippens, who first called the attention of the Arab Legion 
to the problem of locating the cave, and was instrumental 
in obtaining their co-operation in the problem. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities was kept informed of the progress of 
the search, and on January 29 I visited the cave for the 
first time. Owing to very bad weather, actual excavation 
was not begun until February 15 and ended on March 5. 
From the beginning it was clear that both the manuscripts 
themselves and the excavation would arouse much contro- 
versy, so as a check the co-operation of the Ecole Biblique 
et Archéologique of Jerusalem was invited in the work, 
and Pére de Vaux, Director of the School, was present 
throughout the whole period. Valuable 
help was given by. the Palestine 
Archeological Museum, and the Arab 
Legion maintained a guard with us all 
the time, who were also extremely 
helpful in many ways. 

The cave is situated 8 km. south of 
Kalia on the north-western corner of 
the Dead Sea, which is in turn some 
ro km, south of Jericho. It is in a 
valley of the desolate foothills not far 
from the shore (Figs. 1, 9, 10)—-which 
hills, a short distance farther south, 
shelve steeply into the Dead Sea and 
block further progress in that direction. 
The neighbourhood is one which none 
but a goatherd would ever visit, and 
there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
the presence of ancient remains, The 
spot was identified by Captain Akkash 
el Zebn, leader of the Arab Legion 
search party, by the newly-turned soil 
which had been thrown down the 
hillside by those who clandestinely 
excavated the cave last year. About , : 
a kilometre south of the cave is a "Ses oeugeee 
small ancient site called Khirbet 
Qumran. It seemed at first possible 
that the cave deposit might have some 
relation to this site, but a trial excava- 
tion showed that it dates to the third 
or fourth century a.D., much later 
than the cache. It appears to be a small 
Roman _ fortress. 

The thrown-out soil was the first thing we 
tackled : it was full of potsherds and fragments 
of linen, and the first hour’s work on it showed 
that it also contained small fragments of inscribed 
leather, the first definite proof that this was 
indeed the right spot. In addition to Pére de 
Vaux and myself, the actual work of excavation 
was carried out by Ibrahim Asuli, a veteran 
excavator of twenty-three years’ experience, 
Azmi Khalil, both of the Palestine Archzological 
Museum, and Mohamed Mustafa, a Jordanian, 
and a newcomer to the profession. He had 
the usual beginner’s luck and found most of 
the best pieces. The filling of the cave consisted 
of very fine dust and small stones, and the 
largest instrument that could be used for excava- 
tion was a penknife, for fear of damaging the 
leather fragments. Care, patience and the 
keenest eyesight were necessary, and the number 
of tiny pieces recovered is eloquent testimony 
to the workers’ possession of these qualities. 
Within the cave, work was much more difficult : 
the confined space made it impossible for more 


than two to work at a time (Figs. 2 and 13). FIG. 2. EXCAVATING WITH PENKNIVES FOR FRAGMENTS OF THE BIBLE 
Light—and heat—were provided by paraffin PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE CRAMPED CONDITIONS IN WHICH THE EXCAVATORS WORKED. 
pressure-lamps, and workers had to lie flat on = (_grt) 1sRAHIM ASULI, A VETERAN EXCAVATOR, AND (RIGHT) THE JORDANIAN, MOHAMED 
WHO HAD “ BEGINNER'S LUCK,"’ AND FOUND MOST OF THE BEST PIECES. 


their stomachs in order to see clearly what MUSTAFA, 
they were doing. Any sudden movement raised 

a cloud of dust which filled eyes, ears and nostrils, and 
necessitated a brief halt till it had settled again. At the 
end of each day's work the fragments collected were 
mounted between sheets of glass, and a photographic record 
made at the earliest opportunity. 

All potsherds and linen fragments were also collected. 
rhe linen seems to have been in squares varying from 20 to 
50 cms, across (Fig. 8), and was apparently used for wrapping 
the scrolls, packing them in the jars and also, perhaps, for 
tying down the cover on the jar. The edges of the squares 
had been cut, rolled and overstitched, sometimes with blue 
thread, and some pieces show a blue thread woven into the 
material to make a simple pattern. The linen is now being 
examined and reported on in England by Mrs. Crowfoot, 
the well-known expert on ancient weaving and materials, 
and is the first of its kind yet found in Palestine. 

The potsherds were all taken to the Palestine Archxo- 
logical Museum, where they were sorted, and a number of 
jars and their covers restored from the fragments (Figs. 11 
and 12). All the jars are of the same type, with only minor 
differences of bases and handles. The bowl-like covers 
are also all of a kind. In addition to these were two long- 
spouted lamps, presumably used for lighting the cave by 
those who placed the deposit there. The only pieces which 
were not consistent with the main group were some ribbed 
sherds of a Roman jar or cooking-pot and two Roman 


that the main group is a 
homogeneous one, and 
dates to the late Hellenistic 
period—i.e., the late second, 
or at latest, early first, century B.c. The Roman fragments 
seem to be of the third century a.p. 

As regards the scrolls themselves, eight are so far known 
to exist, in addition to fragments both large and small. 
Four scrolls are in possession of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, and Dr. Sukenik has already published an 
excellent preliminary account of these. They include an 
unknown apocryphal book now called “ The War of the 
Children of Light against the Children of Darkness,” and 
a book of Hymns and Psalms. The other two had not been 
unrolled at the time of publication, but subsequent reports 
suggest that one of them is part of the book of Isaiah. 
The fourth has not been unrolled yet. 

The other four are at present in America, where they 
are being photographed and published by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Preliminary publications show 
they include a complete book of Isaiah, a Commentary on the 
book of Habakkuk, a book of ritual for some unidentified 
Jewish sect, and part of the book of Enoch in Aramaic. 
Among fragments there is part of the book of Daniel. 


“attertne® 





MOUNTAINS OF MOAB IN THE DISTANCE. 





Both the American Schools and the Hebrew University 
are to be congratulated on having so soon made available, 
to scholars and others, parts at least of this great discovery. 

When the first publications appeared, some scholars 
doubted even the authenticity of the manuscripts ; others 
maintained that they must be of mediaval date. Contro- 
versy might have raged around these points indefinitely 
but for the excavation of the cave. This has proved beyond 
all doubt their genuineness, and the archaological evidence 
for the pottery shows that they cannot be later than the 
early first century B.c. 

The complete scrolls and most of the fragments are 
written on leather in the square, post-Exilic Hebrew script, 
not so very different from the modern, but in the excavations 
we found some fragments written entirely in the earlier 
Pheenician type of alphabet. On palwographic grounds 
these must date to the fourth century s.c., and they have 
been identified by Pére de Vaux as parts of the book of 
Leviticus. In the Habakkuk commentary we find these 
archaic characters used for all occurrences of the sacred 
name YH WH, but the forms of the letters are crude, 
and the scribe was clearly not well acquainted with his 
ancient alphabet. Another fragment from the excavation 
has the sacred name of A/ or Ei written in the archaic 
script (Fig. 6). A number of very small fragments of 
inscribed papyrus were also recovered, and it is possible, 
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though by no means certain, that the writing on some of 
these may be Greek. In all the leather scrolls and fragments, 
horizontal lines were first carefully ruled (Figs. 5 and 7), 
and the writing suspended from the lines. The text was 
further divided into columns by vertical lines. 

It will be clear from the above statement about the 
number of jars in the original deposit that there must have 
been many more than the eight scrolls now known, for each jar 
could hold five or six such scrolls. The question arises, what 
has happened to the rest? When it was possible to make 
a careful study of the sherds and leather fragments from 
the excavation, it became clear that there had been an earlier 
disturbance of the cave, for many of the jar fragments 
had been broken anciently—there is a sharp distinction 
between an old and recent break in pottery—and some 
leather fragments which had been folded back on each 
other were quite white on the covered part but dark-brown 
on the exposed area (Fig. 4). And, indeed, the presence of 
Roman sherds had already indicated this possibility. In 
this connection there is an interesting remark in the writings 
of Origen (c.185-¢.254 a.D.), who records that in about 
217 a.p. there were found, wrapped in linen and stored in 
jars at some place near Jericho, scrolls of books of the Old 
Testament. If this is Origen’s deposit, it would account 
for the disappearance of so large a part of the original cache, 
which is otherwise very difficult to explain. In view of 
this suggestion, the proximity of the little site of Khirbet 
Qumran in the third century A.D. is not without interest. 
As to how the cache came to be there in the first place, 

the most probable explanation is that 

Ay EE, it represents the library of a synagogue 

or, more likely, some sect, deposited 
there for safety in time of persecution 
or trouble. Such times were not lack- 
ing in the first and second centuries B.c. 

These, then, are the earliest Biblical 
manuscripts that have yet been found, 
and they are in their original Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Hitherto the earliest 
Hebrew Biblical manuscripts known 
are of the tenth century a.p., and the 
earliest Greek translations of the third 
or fourth centuries a.p. So the impor 
tance of these scrolls to textual study 
of the Old Testament cannot be over 
estimated. 

The Habakkuk commentary covers 
the first two chapters of the book, and 
the method of commenting is to quote 
a verse, or part of a verse, and explain 
it in the light of contemporary events. 
It is clear that the interpretation was 
made with particular reference to the 
sect for which it was written. Another 
scroll, which is now called the Sectarian 
Document, lays down a code of con- 


FIG. 1. “THE NEIGHBOURHOOD IS ONE WHICH NONE BUT A GOATHERD WOULD VISIT, AND THERE duct for this sect, and describes its 
IS ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO SUGGEST THE PRESENCE OF ANCIENT REMAINS": 
CAVE WHERE THE BIBLE SCROLLS WERE FOUND, LOOKING OVER THE DEAD 


THE VIEW FROM THE initiation rites, but the sect cannot be 
SEA AND WITH THE identified. 


The Aramaic version of the Book of 

Enoch will be of considerable interest 

when this is finally available, as the book is 

hitherto known only in an Ethiopic rendering 

and a few Greek and Latin fragments. So far 
it is the only Aramaic text in the collection. 

* The War of the Children of Light Against 
the Children of Darkness’ is an unusual com 
position, but the allegorical nature of the story 
makes it difficult to be certain whether it is an 
actual war or aritual one. It describes in some 
detail, however, the arrangement of the army, 
which suggests it is rather factual. The forces 
were arranged according to age groups, from 
infantry between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty to commanders between fifty and sixty. 
Each group had its own inscribed banner, and 
phases of the battle had distinctive trumpet-calls 
There are also hymns of triumph to be sung on 
defeating the enemy, and purification rituals. 

Psalms or hymns to be used by the sect are 
found in another document; they are fairly 
similar to the Psalms of the Old Testament, but 
do not seem to have the power and beauty of 
that compilation. Undoubtedly the most inter 
esting scroll so far made known is the almost 
complete book of Isaiah—a scroll some 7 metres 
long and in a good state of preservation. This 
text agrees to a remarkable degree with the 
Masoretic text in wording, though it differs 
considerably in orthography. [he scroll 
had been much used in its time: had 
even been torn and mended by sewing, and shows sign of 
much handling. The scribe who wrote the document was 
evidently copying from another such scroll, and occasion 
ally missed out a word or part of a sentence. These omissions 
were subsequently rectified, but by other hands. The fact 
that this scroll agrees so well with the canonical Masoretic 
text is a remarkable tribute to the accuracy of copying by 
the scribes, as it means that the text remained virtually 
unchanged for centuries. The Septuagint, or Greek trans- 
lation of the text which was originally made from even 
earlier documents than this scroll, has wide variations from 
the Masoretic. There is a rumour that the Isaiah text of 
the Hebrew University has the Septuagint version in 
Hebrew, but there is as yet no confirmation of this 
interesting possibility. 

Among thé fragments from the caye there have been 
identified so far scraps of the books of Genesis, Deuteronomy 
(Fig. 4), Leviticus, Judges and Daniel. Small though these 
pieces are, it seems that they are likely to give interesting 
and important results; and the Leviticus fragments are 
undoubtedly the earliest remains extant of any Old 
Testament manuscripts. 

Final publication will certainly add much more of 
interest, but sufficient has already been made known to 
show the outstanding importance of this remarkable and 
astonishing discovery. 
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THE OLDEST BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS: FRAGMENTS OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 





FIG. 3 FRAGMENTS OF THE BIBLE SCROLLS RECOVERED 

FROM THE DEAD SEA CAVE, REPRODUCED FACSIMILE SIZE 

MANY FRAGMENTS EVEN SMALLER THAN THE SMALLEST 
MERE HAVE BEEN RECOVERED. 


N our issue of August 20 we touched on the 
most remarkable Biblical discovery ever 
made and quite easily the most important archa- 
ological event to take place in Palestine—the 
discovery of a cache of a group of Hebrew scrip- 
tural MSS., of a date at least ten centuries older 
than anything hitherto known. The early stages 
of the discovery were obscure and uncontrolled, 
and many scholars cast doubts on the genuine- 
ness of the manuscripts and their ascription to 
a pre-Christian date. On the page previous to 
this is an article by Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief 
Curator of Antiquities in the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan, which completely establishes 
their date and authenticity. The history of the 
discovery is briefly = follows : in mid-1967 we FIG. 4. A FRAGMENT OF A PRE-CHRISTIAN MANUSCRIPT OF THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY, REPRODUCED ABOUT TWICI 
goatherds found the cache and et aoe ACTUAL SIZE: THIS PIECE IS OF INTEREST AS SHOWING TWO EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE—DARKENING OF THE LEATHER 
IN ONE PART AND ROTTING AT THE EDGES, 


+ vr am De Manta 
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FIG. §. PART OF A YET-UNIDENTIFIED J ) : stikcincs yee, He 
BOOK OF THR HEBREW SCRIPTURES aie 

n GGNWGRS EMLAREED DRAW FIG. 6. AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING FRAGMENT IN WHICH 
WHICH SHOWS THE RULED LINES FROM THE SACRED NAME AL OR S&L 1S WRITTEN IN THE 
WHICH THE CHARACTERS ARE SUSPENDED. ARCHAIC SCRIPT (PHG@:NICIAN TYPE ALPHABET). 





FIG. 7 SHOWING HOW THE SHEETS OF LEATHER WERE SEWN TOGETHER FIG. 8. LINEN, THE FIRST OF ITS KIND YET FOUND IN PALESTINE, WHICH WAS DISCOVERED 
TO FORM LONG SCROLLS! TO THE RIGHT OF THE STITCHING CAN BE IN THE DEBRIS IN THE DEAD SEA CAVE: IT WAS USED FOR PACKING THE SCROLLS AND ALSO, 
SEEN BLACK DOTS WHICH SERVED AS GUIDES FOR RULING THE LINES. PERHAPS, TO SECURE THE COVERING LIDS. (SEE FIG. 11). 
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WHERE THE PRE-CHRISTIAN DEAD SEA SCROLLS OF THE BIBLE WERE FOUND. 


FIG. 9. IN A VALLEY OF THE DESOLATE FOOTHILLS WHICH FRINGE THE DEAD SEA: FIG. 10, THE ENTRANCES TO THE CAVE, WITH AN ARAB LEGIONARY ON 
WHERE THE SCROLLS WERE FOUND. THE CAVE ENTRANCE IS BEHIND A SPUR TO THE THE UPPER RIGHT IS THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE, THE LOWER ONE BEING MAD! 
LEFT OF THE BLACK SQUARE, CENTRE, YEAR OR SO AGO BY CLANDESTINE EXCAVATORS, 


(ABOVE.,) FIG. 11. TWO OF 
THE COVERS WITH WHICH 
THE JARS CONTAINING 
THE SCROLLS WERE 
SEALED. THESE WERE 
RECONSTRUCTED FROM 
FRAGMENTS DURING THE 
LAST EXAMINATION OF 
THE CAVE 


Continued 

After various trans- 
actions four came 
into the possession of 
the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem and 
four (including acom- 
plete book of Isaiah) 
went to America 
Fighting prevented 
any formal explora- 
tion of the presumed 
site until early this 
year, when the ex- 
cavations described 
by Mr. Lankester 
Harding took place. 
In between these two 
events clandestine 
excavations had 
taken place—as was 
revealed by the 
débris left behind 
and the making of 
a new and larger 
entrance tothe 
cave—and it is 
possible that other 
scrolls are in exis- 
tence somewhere and 
may yet come to 

light. 


(LErT.) FIG. 12. ONE OF 

THE JARS IN WHICH THE 

SCROLLS WERE SECRETED, 

RECONSTRUCTED FROM 

SHERDS THEY ARE 

GENERALLY SIMILAR, 

someE, ROWERVER, LACK 

SS SEs. = FIG. 13. WHERE THE OLDEST BIBLE MSS. 

a SINCE THE WAR: THE INTERIOR OF THE CAVE, WIT#-sTME 
— THE PROBABLE JAR SITE BEING IN THE FOREGROUND. 


WERE HIDDEN BEFORE CHRIST AND DISCOVERED 
ORIGINAL ENTRANCE TOP, LEFT, 
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BRACKEN: A THREAT TO AGRICULTURAL LAND. 


TT*HE foliage of the trees, following the very dry By MAURICE BURTON, D.Se. actually bearing the fronds are not very long, but if 

[ summer, has turned brown earlier than usual, we trace them back, we find they are but side branches > 
ind the colour of the bracken on the hills is parti large spore-producing generation, followed by the small of a stouter stem which runs straight through the soil 
cularly fine this year Except for the heather, few prothallus, which is known as the sexual generation, for very considerable distances. The smaller side | 
plants besides the bracken have such a_ profound because it bears both male and female cells, by the branches grow very slowly, serving much the same 
effect on scenery. Without the purple of the heather union of which a fertilised egg is produced, and from it purpose as the short, leafy shoots of some trees. 
and the mellow brown of the bracken many of our hill a young bracken plant germinates, It is this curious The leafless main stem, however, grows very rapidly, 

sides and heaths would lack their most charming life-history (shared by all ferns) that offers the farmer creeping insidiously underground, giving off to right 


some hope in his efforts to prevent bracken appearing and left the new leaf-producing side branches, as well 
as acting as a main store for the food 
manufactured in the fronds. 

It is this deeply-set, quick-growing 
stem which makes the bracken so 
difficult to eradicate, and the numerous 
side-shoots, which can act as indepen- 
dent plants if the central strand is 
severed, or can assist one another with 
transported foodstuffs if one should be 
damaged by trampling or cutting, which 
give the bracken its great resistance to 
rough treatment. In the earliest stages 
of invasion, bracken may be overcome 
by increased grazing, the trampling of 
the stock damaging the fronds, but more 
direct measures are usually necessary 
Where the nature of the land permits, 
colonies of bracken may be ploughed 
up, but on some land, particularly 
where the soil is light,the stems run 
so far below the surface that they are 
beyond the reach even of a deep plough. 
After ploughing, the soil must be re- 
seeded and manured. The grass crop 
may either be cut or well stocked to 
prevent further successful colonisation. 

Other methods of eradication have 


features. Charming, that is, to the eye, for bracken 
has little else to recommend it From 
the point of view of the farmer, it is a 
pest. In many areas it has pushed back 
the margin of agricultural land, reduc- 
ing seriously the acreage of grazing land 

and, once established, bracken holds 
on tenaciously It can be overcome 
only by a determined and sustained 
effort on the part of the agriculturist. 

The principal harm done by bracken 
1s to cast so dense a shade under its 
closely packed fronds that all useful 
herbage is suppressed Land which 
has been badly invaded is incapable of 
sustaining any livestock at all. How- 
ever, bracken is not without its value 
the dry fronds make excellent litter 
and are frequently cut and stacked for 
this purpose. But the amount left to 
rot on the hills far exceeds the small 
amount that can be put to use. 

This problem is not peculiar to 
Britain, for bracken enjoys an extremely 
wide distribution, being found, in 
suitable habitats, throughout Europe, 
Asia and North and Central America, 





from the Arctic to the Tropics, This ( wei 

wide distribution, as well as the wide ‘ : ; , : : d : been tried, including running pigs on 
EXCEPT FOR THE HEATHER, FEW PLANTS BESIDES THE BRACKEN HAVE SUCH A PROFOUND EFFECT ON SCENERY 

variety of habitat it can invade, is ; A SEA OF BRACKEN FRONDS UNDER BIRCHES the land, for they will eagerly root out 
due to the plant's adaptability, as the succulent stems. Applications of 
well as to its twofold method of reproduction, by on clean land. The delicate prothallus can live only salt are beneficial, as are sodium chlorate and 10 per 
underground stems, or rhizomes, and by light-weight, in fairly damp conditions, and water is required for cent. sulphuric acid, but the cost of them is pro- 
wind-borne spores. the successful union of the male and female cells hibitive. The only effective method, where ploughing 
The bracken is, of course, a fern, and is therefore New infections of bracken usually spread, therefore, is impracticable, is the repeated destruction of the 
from among rcugh fronds, so that the 


not propagated by 
seeds formed in 
flowers, but by 
spores borne 
directly on the 
large leaves, or 
fronds. The spores 
are contained in 
very small stalked 
capsules which are 
packed in their tens 
of thousands under 
the rolled-up edges 
of the leaflets, giv- 
ing the well-known 
brown margins to 
the undersides of 
the bracken. When 
the spores are ripe, 
the capsules burst 
and the minute 
spores float in the 
air, to be carried 
sometimes for great 


stems eventually 
become exhausted 
of food reserves. 
The best time to 
destroy the fronds 
is soon after they 
have unfurled, for 
the reserve of food 
is then at its lowest 
ebb. Fronds may be 
destroyed by crush- 
ing, but cutting is 
more effective. If ; 
the fronds are cut 
twice each summer 
for three years the 
colony should be- 
come exhausted. 
More fronds may 
come up in the 
second season than 
before cutting 
began, because dor- 
mant buds are 
stimulated by the 


herbage around ditches 
or from clumps of 
rushes in damp corners. 
If the land can be kept 
drained and rough 
herbage mown, bracken 
may not be able to 
obtain a footing. But 
this ideal is often un- 
attainable, especially 
in rough, hilly districts, 
and the structure of the 
bracken plants makes 
it a particularly obsti- 
nate weed to eradicate 
once it has obtained 
a foothold. 

The stems of bracken 
are completely sub- 
terranean; the great 
green fronds which curl 
upwards through the 
soil in May and gradu- 
distances. Plants ally unfold, sometimes 


of bracken often it toa height of 8 or ro ft., 
spring up in the are entirely leafy in damage to the 
, SHOWING HOW THE GREAT GREEN FRONDS OF BRACKEN SPRING FROM . ee THE BRACKEN FERN (Ptleris aquilina) : A VIEW OF THE UNDER- 
heart of London, far A COMPLETELY SUBTERRANEAN STEM WHICH RUNS HORIZONTALLY their structure. Each SIDE OF THE LEAFLETS, SHOWING THE CROWDED SPORANGIA, fronds, but the total 
from the country UNSER THE GROUND AT A SEPT OF SONS 4 TO 5 INS. AND JOINS = anzings from near the OR SPORE-CASES, ALOWG THE EDGES weight of green 
. A LEAFLESS MAIN STEM WHICH SERVES AS A MAIN STORE FOR THE - The bracken ) 
and from any . foo wsrtracraro 1 tur pnovos a section or saaceax end of a thick brown The, racken ie propagated by spores contained in very small tissue will be les, 
source of the spores, — WHICM CAN EXIST AS AN INDEPENDENT PLANT IF SEVERED FROM stem, which runs hori- the well-known brown margins to the undersides of the bracken. and will continue to 
‘Ss 
‘ samples of ? zontallv unde the When the spores are ripe the capsules burst and the minute cre » we ° : 
and any Photographs by Harold Bastin. tally ander spores float in the air, to be carried sometimes for great distances. decrease yearly. 
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micro-organisms ground at a depth of The cleared land 
collected from the air, even over wide seas, frequently perhaps 4 or 5 ins. If this stem be traced back, should be kept well stocked, and since bracken thrives : 
contain bracken spores. And if the young plants can it can be seen to bear a series of decomposed leaf- under acid conditions, where possible lime or limestone / 
invade the bricks and mortar of the towns, they are bases, each marking one year's growth. The stems should be spread over the turf. Another method of : 
certainly able to infest the land continuously. destroying the fronds which might be valuable 
Once established, the vigorous growth of the iia tate — — —_—— , ‘ ai “ee 7 
nee establisher "i sx AN IDE AL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. if brought beyond the experimental stage, is 
underground stems ensures their rapid spread. the production of a crop of fronds in autumn 
It this vigorous growth and adaptability A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home arly , Q “3 ’ 
= wae Ve 8 P { or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. or early spring by the application of growth 
which has enabled the bracken to spread from Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind substances which stimulate dormant leaf-buds 
land home to the land man ha ought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- , seas . . . 
its woodlanc —— - ” scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, to grow out of season—to be destroyed by frost 
cleared for his agriculture *The Illustrated London News,”” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. and so require no cutting. Though theoreti- 
If the spore chances to reach a spot giving cally possible. such ; . ia ‘ 
ode ney ecg a ak, been RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” prom A sn as, ouch a method requires further 
it suitably damp conditions, g ate, Published at 2/- Weekly development before it could be applied in 








but the little plant to which it gives rise is not practice ; but growth substances have proved 


the young stage of a new bracken plant, but a Twas TERMS ARE IWCLUSVE 3 quanti, ont 6 peeee ee 6 —— seen their value in so many ways in agriculture 
delicate plate of green cells, usually less than - _ r z 7 a tas. — and horticulture—for example, as differential 
half an inch across, known as the prothallus. Inland ... oe ws see 5 ‘6 et 3 5 “ : is “ weed-killers, as root-promoters, for setting ’ 
In fact, in the life-history of the fern there is @easean a. = 22 0 | 289 fruit and for breaking the dormancy of flowers 


BE cE —that their use is certain to be extended 





a regular alternation of generations: first the 
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AT FLUSHING MEADOW: PERSONALITIES AT THE U.N. “PEACE ASSEMBLY.” 


PRESIDENT OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY : GENERAL ROMULO, OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH THE CHAIRMEN OF THE WORKING COMMITTEES. (L. TO R.) MR. LESTER PEARSON 

(CANADA), DR. SANTA CRUZ (CHILE), DR. CARLOS STOLK (VENEZUELA), HR. HERMOD 

LAUNCHING HIS “PEACE OFFENS >: MR. LANNUNG (DENMARK), MR. KYROU (GREECE), AND MR. MANFRED LACHS (POLAND). DELIVERING AN OPEN ATTACK ON SOVIET POLICY 
VYSHINSKY, THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, WHO IN THE FAR EAST : DR. T. F. TSIANG, THE CHINESE 
CALLED FOR A FIVE-POWER PACT. DELEGATE, WHO SPOKE IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 


ADDRESSING THE U.N. ASSEMBLY: MR. , . DEFYING RUSSIA IN THE ASSEMBLY : DR 

ALEXIS KYROU, THE PERMANENT GREEK ALES BEBLER, THE YUGOSLAV DELEGATE, 

DELEGATE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE ADMINIS- WHO, ON ONE DAY, TWICE ABSTAINED FROM 
TRATIVE COMMITTEE. VOTING WITH THE EASTERN BLOC. 


APPEALING FOR RUSSIAN CO-OPERATION IN SOLVING A NUMBER OF SPECIFIC 

PROBLEMS, INCLUDING THOSE OF GREECE AND THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC 

ENERGY : MR. ACHESON, THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, ADDRESSING THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF FIFTY:NINE NATIONS AT FLUSHING MEADOW, 


AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AND PRESIDENT “GETTING TOGETHER": MR. ERNEST BEVIN (LEFT) TALKING TO ACCUSING THE YUGOSLAV DELEGATE OF SHOWING 
OF THE BRAZILIAN DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS : M. ROBERT SCHUMAN, OF FRANCE (RIGHT), AND M. BECH, OF LUXEMBURG, “ UNFRIENDLY FEELINGS” TO HUNGA RUMANIA AND 
SNR. DE FREITAS-VALLE ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY. ON SEPTEMBER 23, AFTER THE RUSSIAN ATOMIC BOMB REVELATION, BULGARIA : DR. MANUILSKY, THE UKRAINIAN DELEGATE. 


When General Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, was elected president of the fourth revealed an atomic explosion in Russia, Mr. Vyshinsky proposed that the five big 
General Assembly of the United Nations, he named the present session, which opened Powers should conclude a pact “for the strengthening of peace" and called for a 
at Flushing Meadow on September 20, “the Peace Assembly." Since then so many United Nations ban on atomic weapons. The Times ended an account of Mr 
major problems have been ventilated in the international arena, that perhaps not Vyshinsky’s speech to the Assembly with the words: “he had much more to say 
everybody will agree with General Romulo’s description. On the day that Mr. Truman | in the same vein, little of it new, and most of it, for him, comparatively mild.” 
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A SURVEY OF HOME NEWS BY CAMERA: 
RECENT EVENTS IN ENGLAND PICTURED. 


* 


. r 
tf 


RESTORING A BRONZE AGE CLAPPER BRIDGE ON EXMOOR: TERRITORIAL SAPPERS COMBINING 
: f : TRAINING WITH WORK OF ARCHAOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE DURING WEEK-ENDS. 
AT BUTLIN’S HOLIDAY CAMP AT SKEGNESS : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH MAKING A TOUR _— ieee ere 2 ee — ot to oe pM ED Ag By iy BO, 
OF THE CAMP ACCOMPANIED BY MR, BILLY BUTLIN, under the supervision of the Somerset Archaological Society, Tarr Steps, a Bronze Age clapper bridge 
On September 23 H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh visited Butlin’s holiday camp at Skegness and, as over the River Barle, which was destroyed by flood-water, ice and débris during the winter of 1938-39. 


President of the National Playing Fields Association, received a donation of £5000 in aid of the Silver 
Jubilee Appeal. The cheque was presented to his Royal Highness by Mr. Billy Butlin, and was sub- 


scribed by visitors to the Butlin holiday camps. His Royal + y~ received a warm welcome as he 


toured the camp accompanied by Mr. Butlin. (LEFT.) DEMONSTRATING 
HOW IT DEALS WITH THE 


PETTY THIEF : A VAN DOG 
ATTACKING ITS TRAINER 
AS HE ATTEMPTS TO 
“ STEAL" FROM AN UN- 
GUARDED VAX. 


Dogs are now being used * 
in the London area in an 
attempt to cut down the 
losses by pilfering from 
- vans in the street. 
t present twenty-four 
dogs are aamees in this 
work and others are being 
trained at a _ centre 
recently established at 
Chelmsford. 


(RIGHT.) FINALISTS IN THE 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ 

ASSOCIATION MATCH-PLAY 

CHAMPIONSHIP : D. J. REES 

(THE WINNER, LEFT) AND 

T. H. COTTON AT WALTON 
HEATH. 


On September 24 D. J. 
Rees, the Welsh Inter- 
national player and pro- 
fessional to the South 
Herts Club at Totteridge, 
beat T. H. Cotton (Royal 
Mid-Surrey) in the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation match-play 
championship by one hole 
after thirty-six holes of 
exciting golf at Walton 
Heath. Rees won the 
championship in 1936 
and 1938 and Cotton was 
the winner in the tourna- 
ments of 1932, 1939-1940, 
and 1946. 


AT THE UNVEILING OF THE LONDON IRISH WAR MEMORIAL : LIEUT.-COL. LORD STOPFORD “ONE OF LONDON'S FINEST SHOW-PIECES " : THE FOUNTAINS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE ILLUMINATED 


(LEFT) WITH THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JAMES 5S. STEELE. WITH NEW SILVER LIGHTING ; AND SHOWING (LEFT) ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 


On September 25 the Adjutant-General, Lieut.-General Sir James S. Steele, unveiled the At dusk on September 2 

memorial at the Duke of York's Headquarters, Chelsea, to the men of the London Irish Rifles who lighting which ‘s wf Fa 4, Rv FL bE. A. odes. pulldine « Son 

fell in the last war, Later Lieut.Colonel Lord Stopford, the Commanding Officer, unveiled a a“ people greeted the new illuminations by cheering and clapping and the o =~] . — at 

memorial to the late Colonel J. R. J. Macnamara, a former Commanding Officer. Colonel Macnamara Trafalgar Square was now “one of London's finest show-pieces.” In view of A —~ 8A = the a. ‘of 
was killed in Italy when visiting The London Irish Rifles. water it may be of interest to note that the water used for the fountains is recirculated. 
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“ BXBRCISE BULLDOG”: HIGH-ALTITUDE AIR 
BATTLES IN WHICH FIVE NATIONS TOOK PART. 





VAPOUR TRAILS OF THE HIGH-ALTITUDE 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN: 
IN “EXERCISE BULLDOG,” 


RECALLING THE 
BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS 


COMBAT BETWEEN 


, » . 
i 
~ 
aa 
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FORCES TOOK PART IN “ EXERCIS 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FIVE REGULAR AIR 
AND AIRMEN AWAIT THEIR CALL, 


BULLDOG."" HERE NETHERLANDS PILOTS 


IN THE EXERCISE; AND 


AS WELL AS AIR-DEFENCES TOOK PART 


GROUND- 
OF THE WOMEN'S ROYAL ARMY CORPS ARE SEEN IN THE WEST LONDON OPERATIONS ROOM. 


On the week-end September 24-25 took place an R.A.F. exercise of a truly inter- 
The exercise, which was called “ Bulldog,” was designed primarily 


to give the bomber forces the experience of attacking strongly defended targets. The 


attacking forces were made up of R.A.F. Mosquitoes, Lincolns and Lancasters, and 
The B.5O is a very much improved version of 
The defending force 


national character. 


B.SO Superfortresses of the U.S.A.F. 
the B.29, with an increase in horse-power of nearly 60 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE 


WHILE 


E 


HERE GIRLS 


' 
) 


| 
| 
j 
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was supplied not only by the R.A.F. and the R.Aux.A.F., but contained units of the 


LONDON 


NEWS 


POST-WAR SUPERFORTRESS: ONE OF THE AMERICAN B.50's WHICH TOOK PART. 
ATTACKING " LONDON, THE B.50°S WERE INTERCEPTED BY DUTCH METEORS. 


SECTIONS OF TWO FRENCH VAMPIRE SQUADRONS TOOK PART IN THE EXERCISE : 


CAPTAIN LEMAIRE, D.F.C., THEIR COMMANDER (LEFT), INSTRUCTS SOME OF HIS PILOTS, 


IN THE LATER STAGES OF THE EXERCISE: AN R.A.F. OFFICER BRIEFING NIGHT- 


FIGHTER PILOTS AT WEST MALLING NICHT-FIGHTER STATION, 


French, Belgian and Netherlands Air Forces. This is the first time that Belgian and 
French squadrons have taken part in air exercises in this country. Dutch fighters 
were previously engaged in “ Exercise Foil" in June. The French contingent con- 
sisted of sections of two squadrons equipped with Vampires, while the Dutch and 
Belgians flew Meteors. An interesting feature of the exercise was that Meteors had 
no difficulty in intercepting the B.SO’s at 30,000 ft., thus disposing of previous rumours 
that British fighters were unable to reach B.SO’s flying at normal operating altitudes. 
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ATIONS, like individuals, have a habit 
of putting disagreeable subjects out of 
their minds while it still remains possible to 
do so. ,Something unpleasant is happening, 
some unpleasant process is in operation, the 
effects of which will assuredly become so 
striking in the long run that no one will be 
able to neglect or forget them. Meanwhile 
the evil is working quietly out of sight under- 
ground, and we are not bound to go on worry 
ing about it. We wish—as we wished when Mr. Churchill 
kept on telling us how dangerous Hitler was—that alarmists 
would stop nagging. The people of this country knew, 
having been told so over and over again on the best 
authority, that the secret of atomic weapons possessed by 
the United States was one which must eventually spread 
abroad. They had heard of British, Canadian and United 
States citizens having passed on information on the subject 
to representatives of Soviet Russia, information which, to 
say the least, was likely to save the Russian scientists 
time in their researches. It was taken for granted that 
Russia would “ get the bomb,"’ but hoped that this would 
be deferred for an indefinitely long time. 
I fancy that few of the public who 
thought seriously about the matter put 
the period required at as little as four 
years. 

So the announcement last week 
that an explosion brought about by 
atomic energy had occurred on Soviet 
territory, though it could not have 
created surprise, nevertheless produced 
a shock. This brought a reaction to 
pessimism, I think the immediate 
reaction in most quarters was that 
Russia was now as well equipped for 
atomic warfare as the United States. 
There is no likelihood of this being the 
case. Russia has created an atomic 
explosion, which is not to say that she 
has already made a bomb fit for military 
use, but at all events suggests that she 
will do so shortly. This represents, 
however, not a sudden and revolution- 
ary event, but one rung upon a ladder. 
It is probable that she has possessed 
the theoretical knowledge necessary for 
two years or more, It is also probable 
that she made this experimental 
explosion at the earliest stage at which 
she was able to do so, If so, it may 
be assumed that she has developed 
atomic energy for war to about the 
same extent as had the United States 
when the first atomic bomb was exploded 
in New Mexico in July, 1945. It may 
also be assumed that within the last four 
years the United States has made equiva- 
lent progress and now has a long lead. 
Finally, though I do not profess to be 
a scientist, I venture the suggestion that 
this four-years lead is not likely to be 
lost, certainly not for a considerable time. 

From the point of view of civilisation 
the most serious consideration is that 
during the four years since the first 
bomb explosions no real progress has 
been made in securing international 
control of atomic energy or in providing 
against its use as a weapon of war. In 
fact, one of the grimmest features of the 
situation is that the chief machinery for 
doing so has been abandoned and has 
ceased to function. This is the Atomic 
Energy Commission set up by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, which 
ceased to meet this sutmmer because it 
appeared useless to go on doing so. The 
most constructive proposal so far put 
forward was that associated with the 
name of Mr. Bernard Baruch. He 
advocated the establishment of an 
authority with very wide powers for the 
control and supervision of atomic 
development. Immediately afterwards 
Russia and her supporter Poland refused 
even to discuss the Baruch plan as a 
foundation on which to build. The 
objection which was put forward was 
that the powers proposed were great 
enough to destroy the right of veto on 
the Security Council. This was some- 
thing which Russia could not afford to 
abandon, because her policies would 
then be at the mercy of a majority, and 
they were nearly always abhorrent to 
most of the civilised world. In addition, 
Russia would not, and probably cannot, 
submit to any form of inspection of her 
industries 

Russia then put forward a counter 
proposal, which took the form of a con 
vention for the outlawry of the manufac 
ture or use of atomic weapons. On the 
face of it this would appear simpler and more satis- 
factory than the Baruch plan, but in point of fact no 
convention would be worth the paper on which it was 
written without supervision and inspection. As I 
have often written, the morals of nations are below 
those of individuals on the average, and there is no evidence 
that those of Soviet Russia are above the average of nations. 
This meant virtual deadlock ; for, though the discussion 
continued into 1947, and Russian spokesmen used the 
word “ control" about atomic weapons, the nature of the 
control was never specified. I think that the case of the 
United States was by far the better of the two, but at the 
same time | am prepared to admit that both nations were 


A WINDOW ON 
THE BOMB IN THE NEWS ONCE MORE. 
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DRAWINGS SHOWING 


On this page Captain Falls discusses the general 


come into their hands that Russia now 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to some extent jockeying for position. This was inevitable 
in the circumstances, where the issues might involve vir- 
tually national extinction Writing shortly after the 
announcement on the part of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada “that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion has occurred in the U.S.S.R.”, I cannot 
foretell whether, or on what lines, renewed attempts to reach 
a settlement will be made 

What I have written about the start gained by the 
United States in the exploitation of atomic energy has an 
important bearing on the strategic significance of Russia's 
advance. If the United States still holds a long lead, 


BOMB: WESTERN AND EASTERN IDEAS OF HOW IT WORKS. 


TWO CONCEPTIONS OF HOW THE ATOMIC BOMB WORKS 


then the possibility of Russia defeating the United States 
in war by the use of atomic weapons is still remote, perhaps 
as remote as ever. A change has come over the situation, 
because possession of even a few atomic bombs by Russia 
might so increase the risks of certain strategic moves by 
the United States and her allies as to render these moves 
impracticable. To say this, however, is not to say that 
the chances of defeat or victory in war in the final decision 
have been altered. It would be rash to make any prophecy 
as to the speed with which Russia can create a store of the 
weapons, but at least it is generally agreed that her sources of 
raw material are inferior and much more limited than those 
of the United States. It is probable that the United States 


THE WORLD. 





(LEFT) THE GENERAL 
WESTERN IDEA AND (RIGHT) WHAT WAS BELIEVED TO BE THE GENERAL RUSSIAN IDEA OF THE LAYOUT 
AND MECHANISM OF THE WEAPON. 


itical and military situation which has come into being with 
the announcement on September 24 by the British, United States and Canadian Governments that evidence had 
possessed the secret of the atomic bomb and that an atomic explosion 
had recently taken place within the boundaries of the US.S.R. We reprint here, as of special topical interest, two 
drawi which appeared in our issue of October 9 last year 
H avis, with the assistance of Mr. A. R. Weyl, A.F.R.AeS., and give personal concepts of (left) the layout 
and working principles of the U.S. atomic bomb; and (right) a Russian concept based on information given in a 
newspaper published in the Russian Zone of Germany and most probably inspired by Russian official circles. 


They were made at that time by our artist 
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has not only the advantage of a considerable 
stock-pile but also that of a capacity for much 
quicker production. This question of numbers 
must play a great part in strategic appreci- 
ations as well as in actual results in battle. 

An equally important factor lies in the 
superiority of American capacity to attack. 
Though atomic warfare is air warfare in some 
form, sea and land power also have to be taken 
into account. In the struggle for position which 
has been going on, the sea power possesses an advantage 
over the land power in that it can select and maintain bases 
in all the continents, whereas the land power can use only 
those to which its army can march. 

If Russia were to overrun all Europe, she would 
still remain in a worse position for an attack on the 
United States with atomic weapons than the position 
of the United States for attacking her. Apart from 
that, the far greater development of American industry 
must provide a strong guarantee. To put it in the most 
brutal terms, when there is a bout of swapping pawns, the 
side which starts it three pawns up will win not only that 
bout, but almost certainly the whole 
game. These points are not made 
for the purpose of keeping my readers’ 
spirits up; the great majority of 
those readers live in Great Britain, 
and those who do _ cannot con- 
template the prospect of atomic 
warfare with complacency, since the 
country is so clearly vulnerable to this 
form of attack. There is, however, a 
crumb of comfort that an attack on 
Britain would be equivalent to an 
attack on the United States, and that 
the latter would bé as fatal to the 
assailant now as at any time in the 
last four years. 

When this matter was last to the 
fore—that is, when the Baruch Plan 
was under discussion—people constantly 
asked me for my opinion as to “ what 
atomic warfare would be like.” No- 
body, whether he be military student 
or physicist, can give a confident reply. 
The best any of us can do is to set out 
a series of characteristics which can be 
described in some cases as absolute 
certainties and in others as strong pro- 
babilities. My list would be as follows : 
(a) there can be no absolute defence 
against either the effects of explosion 
or those of radio-activity ; (6) losses 
can nevertheless be reduced, perhaps 
to a tenth or less, by precautions, though 
certain of these would need to be taken 
long in advance and would be very costly; 
(c) atomic equipment, on the scale of the 
present and for a considerable time to 
come, will not render impossible the 
waging of land or sea warfare, though it 
will exercise a modifying influence upon 
them ; (d) atomic weapons will not be 
used in close proximity to the user's 
forces, so that fighting forces may suffer 
less than those on the lines of com- 
munication and civilians more than 
either ; (¢) popular imagination greatly 
magnifies the speed at which atomic 
weapons can be produced ; (f) if atomic 
energy is used in war, it will prove in 
its first war less revolutionary than our 
imagination leads us to expect, thus re- 
sembling gunpowder, the machine-gun, 
the aircraft, and the tank. I cannot say 
whether this list is helpful, but I am sure 
that it is pretty sound. 

To sum up, this explosion ought to 
serve as a signal for a renewed effort to 
come to an understanding with Russia 
on the subject of atomic weapons. 
It ought to remind us of what we 
thoroughly understood a short time ago 
but have tended to forget since, the 
danger to civilisation itself which these 
weapons in general represent. On the 
other hand, there is no reason for panic, 
and in my uninstructed view estimates 
such as that the Russians can from 
now on “ make a bomb a week " may 
be regarded as fantastic. A less satis- 
factory consideration is that, while the 
atomic bomb has naturally now forced 
itself into the foreground so that it tends 
to hide other dangers from our view, we 
must not forget that other weapons of 
deadly nature are known to be in the 
experimental stage, and that they may 
be both easier to produce and easier to 
transport to the scene of action. This 
“ high-minded " generation contemplates 
and fosters methods of warfare which 
would have made its “ backward” 
ancestors sick with disgust, and there 
is little to choose between one nation and another in 
this respect 

If I have written on balance reassuringly, it is only from 
the short-term point of view. It is easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the Russian discovery. If, however, we 
turn our eyes to the horizon the prospect then becomes most 
menacing. Unless a new spirit declares itself, the world 
is likely to move on to self-destruction. Science has outrun 
morality and has put weapons of appalling character into 
the hands of statesmen with lower moral and mental 
equipment than that of their predecessors. The best 
possible counter to atomic weapons would be improved 
ethics 
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ATOMIC ENGINEERING : DRAWINGS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF NOVEMBER 17, 1945, IN WHICH THE USE 
OF NUCLEAR FISSION IN LARGE-SCALE PROJECTS—AS RECENTLY HINTED AT BY RUSSIA—WAS ENVISAGED. 


On the facing page Captain Falls discusses the political and military implications of the 
Three-Power announcement made on September 23 that Russia was now known to 
possess the secret of making atomic bombs and that an atomic explosion had taken 
place in Russia. On September 25, Tass, the official Soviet news agency, announced 
that Russia had possessed this secret as long ago as 1947: and, with reference to the 
reported explosion, added “In the Soviet Union, as is known, building work on a 
large scale is in progress; the building of hydro-electric stations, mines, canals, 
roads, which involve the necessity of large-scale blasting work with the use of the 


latest technical means. In so far as this blasting work has taken place and is taking 


place pretty frequently in various parts of the country, it is possible that this might 
attract attention beyond the confines of the Soviet Union."" This would appear t 
hint that the atomic engineering which our Artist, G. H. Davis, envisaged in the 
above drawing nearly four years ago is indicated. But Washington authorities believe 
that the Russian explosion was intended; that it was detected by instruments which 
can distinguish between uranium and plutonium explosions; and that it is known 
exactly where the explosion took place. Furthermore, the Bikini experiments have 
revealed the persistence of dangerous radio-active effects, a fact which would seen 
to make nuclear fission useless for large-scale engineering. 
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“LAYING” IN ISRAEL. RADAR RESEARCH ON SHOW. 


On September 21, Mr. G. R. Strauss opened a three-day “open day” exhibition of the activities 
of the Ministry of Supply Radar Research and Development Establishment (R.R.D.E.). After pay- 
ing tribute to the many devices developed at the establishment which helped to win the war, 
such as the radar-tracking of V-2s and the radio-proximity fuse, he said: “We are all more 
concerned with safeguarding the future than glorifying bygone successes. What, therefore, is of 
concern to us to-day, and a subject for gratification, is that the men working here have lost none 
of their spirit of enterprise and exploration.” Items of special interest which were exhibited 
included a number of devices using radio technique to determine the speed, spin and direction of 
rockets and other projectiles; a system for exploring the upper atmosphere; and a large centrifuge, 
believed to be the biggest built, which will be used in tests of rocket equipment. “I have 
reason to believe,” said Mr. Strauss, “we are not behind any country in the world in this work, 
and we are determined to keep our lead.” 


1) Tipeueen! 
esi ii) 


NOT A GIANT MORTAR, BUT A CONCRETE-MIXING “GUN” IN USE IN ISRAEL IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH A MOBILE MOULD WHICH “LAYS” PREFABRICATED HOUSES IN A PIECE. 


EXHIBITED AT THE RADAR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ESTABLISHMENT: A WIDE- 
ANGLE SCANNING UNIT WITH A LENS AERIAL. THE LENS IS 8 FT. IN DIAMETER. 


oe 


*“ TOURNALAYER "IN ACTION IN PALESTINE: THIS DEVICE ENABLES CONCRETE 
HOUSES, LIKE THAT IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND, TO BE CAST ON THE SITE, 


A MODEL JET-ENGINED ROCKET, USED TO DEMONSTRATE THE MEASUREMENT 
SPEED BY THE DOPPLER EFFECT, USING VERY HIGH RADIO FREQUENCIES. 


HERE THE MOULD HAS RAISED ITSELF, AND THE “~ NEW-LAID " CONCRETE SHELL OF A 


SIMPLE HOUSE IS SEEN /¥ SITU AND READY FOR CARPENTERS, PLASTERERS AND THE LIKE. 


In our issue of March 16, 1946, we published photogra hs and a description of a house-building device called 
the Tournalayer” after its developer, Mr. R. G etourneau, of Peoria, Ill. This device is simply a 
transportable mould of a house. When it was demonstrated in Texas some three years ago, it was used 
as follows. The mould on its wheels was set up in the factory, concrete was poured into the wall 
ities, the concyete was allowed to dry, the mould was transported by road to the desired site and the 
shell of the house was set down on the prepared foundation. Then the carpenters, plasterers, glaziers 
and the like set to work. This device is now being used in Israel in an attempt to combat the desperate 
housing shortage of the young State. It would appear, however, from our photographs that the technique 
has been modified and that the empty mould is set on the final site, concrete poured in from a “ gun” A REPEATER AND TRIGGER UNIT MOUNTED IN A TEST UNIT. THE REPEATER ALLOWS 
cement-mixer and the mould lifted off as the shell dries out. While this development would appear to THE SPEED OF THE ROCKET TO BE 2 ’ . 
save transport time, there may probably be some loss of control in working conditions on an outdoor site. BE MEASURED AT GREAT DISTANCES. 
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MR. ARTHUR GEORGE COUSINS. 
Died on September 25, aged sixty-seven. 
In 1946 he succeeded the late Lord South- 
wood as Chairman of the Odhams Press 
group of companies ; he was also Chairman 
of the Daily Herald (1929), Limited. 
A member of the Council of the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, he was also 

trustee of Reut 
yy UNnenaRAReUNAAAU NANT 
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MR. RICHARD DIX. 
Died in Hollywood recently, aged fifty- 


Sn 


four. 
made his name in silént films of the wild 


\ West type, and when “ talkies’ came in 


\ 


i) 


\ 
\ 


) He was born in Minnesota, his name being . 
Ernest Brimmer. His mother was English. \ 


} year. 


continued his success. He was forced to 
retire several years ago owing to ill-health. } 


He was an American film actor who 
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MR. HERBERT BULLOCK. 
Chairman of the T.U.C. for the ensuing 
He is national industrial officer of 
the National Union of General and Muni- 


) cipal Workers and was elected as Chair- \ 


A MICHAELMA 


THE 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN 


Appointed Chief Scientist to the Ministry 
of Supply in succession to Sir Ben 
Lockspeiser. Since 1946 Mr. Garner has 
been principal director of Scientific 
Research (Air) in the Ministry of Supply. 
He was Deputy Director of Scientific 
Research, Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, in 


DAY WEDDING: 
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LORD QUEENBOROUGH. 
Died on September 22, aged eighty-eight. 
was a keen all-round sportsman 


He 
and 


was a well-known figure in the yachting world | 


and on the Turf, and was President of the 

Royal Society of St. Geo: and a former 

President of the National “Ginion of Conser- 

vative and Unionist Associations. He had no 
son and the peerage becomes extinct. 


THE EARL OF HAREWOOD AND MISS MARION STEIN, WHOSE 


NEWS 


Appointed to succeed Sir Malcolm Eve 
as Chairman of the Central Land Board 
and of the War Damage Commission. 


\ The appointment takes effect Oct. 1. 


He has also been appointed Chair- 

man of the War Works Commission. 

Until recently he was Secretary to the 
Ministry of National Insurance, 


revnenanens 
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PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE. 
Has resigned the chairmanship of the 
Central Land Board and the War Damage 
Commission. He had been Chairman of the 
former since 1947 and the latter since 1941 
Sir Malcom Eve, who is fifty-five, said he 
did not want to stay in public service until! 
he was too old for anything else, and had 
decided to cut adrift into another sphere. 

_eeemeen Nene eneenennevennn nA” “ : 


: Awarded the Franklin Medal, the highest 
} honour given by,the Franklin Institute of 
) the State of Pennsylvania. He is the 
director of the Gustaf Werner Institute for 
{ Nuclear Chemistry in Upsala, Sweden, and 
' was previously Professor of Physical 

Chemistry at Upsala University. He won 
i tte Nobel prize for chemistry in 1926. 


nO 
4 


GROUP CAPTAIN A. C. P. CARVER. 
Set up a new record on September 19 in a 
De Havilland Hornet 3 of R.A.F. Fighter 
Command when he flew from Gibraltar 


| an average speed of 435°62 m.p.h. He is 


\ man at the end of the recent Congress. } 
\} He is sixty-four and has visited twenty | | 

} countries since he has been in the service | } The 
{ of the Union Movement. 


Altrec ovveneraenannens 
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ARRANGED FOR SEPTEMBER 29, AT ST. MARK'S, NORTH AUDLEY STREET. | 
Earl of Harewood, elder son of the Princess Royal, and Miss Marion Stein arranged their wedding for September 29. } 
y at Balmoral, were due to travel to London for the ding. \ 


} commander of the Yorkshire Sector, No. ! 
Fighter Command, and C.O, of 
A.F. Station, Linton-on-Ouse. 


regen cnennann aM 


} to Bovingdon, Herts, in 2 hrs. 31 mins., at 
\ 


eneeansenssaveperesevrensst-ten1>ananaanua an -en-ssaun overs twenenanetnmence. sors sevennamnecvese 


pemeeae 
MEMBERS OF THE FIRST GERMAN 
On tember 20, at Bonn, the Chancellor of the West German Federal Republic, Dr. Adenauer, addressed the 
yt. on the policy of his Government and gave details of his programme. Before he spoke the members of 
his Cabinet took the oath of office. Our photograph shows (from left to right), front row: Herr Anton Storch, 
Labour (Christian Democrat); Protessor Ludwig Erhard, Economic Affairs (Christian Democrat); Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor (Christian Democrat); Herr Franz Bliicher, Vice-Chancellor and Minister for E.R.P. (Free 
Democrat); Herr Jakob Kaiser, All-German Questions (Christian Democrat); Dr. Hans Lukaschek, Refugees 
(Christian Democrat). Second row: Herr Heinrich Hellwege, Without Portfolio (German Party); Dr. Wilhetm 
Nicklas, Food and Agriculture (Christian Democrat); Herr Eberhard Wildermuth, a (Free Democrat) ; 
Dr. Thomas Dehler, Justice (Free Democrat). Third row: Dr. Hans Schuberth, Posts and Telegraptis (Christian 
Socialist) ; Dr. Gustav Heinemann, Interior (Christian Democrat) ; Dr. Fritz Schaffer, Finance (Christian Socialist) ; 
Dr. Hans Seebohm, Transport (German Party) 


THE OPENING OF A NEW EPOCH IN GERMAN HISTOR THE THREE ALLIED HIGH 
COMMISSIONERS (L. TO R.: GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON, M, FRANGOIS-PONCET AND 
MR. JOHN MCCLOY) SIGNING THE DECLARATION WHEREBY THE REGIME OF MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT IN WEST GERMANY CAME TO AN END AND THE ALLIED HIGH COM 
MISSION FORMALLY ASSUMED OFFICE ON SEPTEMBER 2! 
On September 21, at the Hotel Petersberg, the seat of the Commission in Bonn, the three Allied Higt 
Commissioners signed the declaration of the entry into force of the Occupation Statute, and the text 
of six laws, thus bringing to an end the régime of Military Government in West Germany. Dr. Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the Wot Cermen Federal Republic, with a number of Ministers, was present and addressed 
the High Commissioners. 
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I EFORE discuss- 

ing the orna- 
mental vines, I must 
introduce you to the 
bar- parlour of a 
little village pub in 
Hertfordshire, for it 
was there that I saw grapes—Black Hamburgs, they 
were—being grown to perfection in a novel and wholly 
delightful way. The window of this bar-parlour faced 
south. It was long and low, surprisingly long for so 
small a pub; 10 or 12 ft. at least. On the wall outside 
grew a vine, well trained, and carrying many dozens of 
bunches of half-ripe grapes. . But one branch had been 

















“ROUND AND GLOSSY AND OF A BRILLIANT PORCELAIN 
BLUE, PEPPERED THINLY WITH SMALL BLACK spots” 
THE “ OUTSTANDINGLY, STARTLINGLY BEAUTIFUL” LITTLE 
GRAPES OF THE ORNAMENTAL VINE Vitis heterophylla 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


brought in through the bar-parlour window, 
and trained along its whole length, half-way 
up, and close to the glass. At one end 
of the window, half one of the little leaded 
panes had been removed, and through this 
the vine rod had been brought, with the 
hole well packed with cloth to keep all snug 
and draught-proof. Pruned on the spur 
system, the rod bore eight or ten splendid 
bunches of grapes, black and ripe. Their 
heavy bloom was enriched with a coating 
of fine grey dust. But what matter? I 
was honoured with a cut off the shoulder 
of one of the bunches, and found that a 
squirt from a soda syphon removed in a 
flash every Jast speck of dust. To my regret, 
I have never owned a bar-parlour window, 
or any other window that lent itself to this 
enchanting mode of viticulture. 

Among ornamental vines, Vitis coignetia, 
introduced from Japan nearly a hundred 
years ago, is surely the most magnificent 
of all, with its gigantic leaves, 12 ins. or 
more across, changing to flaming gold and 
scarlet in autumn. But it is too huge and 
rampant for the wall of a little house. It 
demands elbow-room, generous wall-space, or 
a large tree—some tree which does not 
otherwise matter—over which to fling itself. 
It is magnificent on a pergola. But let 
the pergola be lofty, spacious and substantial. 

Every gardener knows the Virginia 
creeper, but it is not so generally known that 
there are two Virginia creepers—-the true 
and the false. The true Virginia creeper, 
Vitis quinguefolia, was introduced from eastern 
North America in 1629. Then for a long 
period, and for some unknown reason, it 
became extremely rare, and was almost lost 
to cultivation. In more recent times it was 
reintroduced, and distributed under two false 
names~—— Vitis muralis and V. englemannii. AND 
But before this reintroduction, the false 


VINES TO RAMBLE OVER A TREE 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Virginia creeper, Vitis vitacea, the plant which everyone 
knows, came upon the scene, and got itself planted 
by the million. It is all very confusing, and all rather 
a pity, too, for the original, the true Virginia creeper, 
Vitis quinquefolia, is a far better plant than the false 
Superficially, the two are much alike, both in leaf and 
growth and autumn colouring. But whereas the false 
Virginia creeper has to be helped up a wall on wires 
or trellis, the true Virginia creeper, Vitis guinquefolia, 
has the heaven-sent trick of self-clinging to wall or 
tree-trunk by means of sticky discs on the tips of its 
branched tendrils. Like Vitis coignetie, the true Vir- 
ginia creeper is an intrepid tree-climber, a recreation 
for which all the more rampant vines, and wistaria 
too, should be given every opportunity. Ampelopsis 
veitchii is at once a lazy gardener’s climber, and a 
guttersnipe. Plant it at the foot of the wall of your 
house, and without help and without more ado it will 
climb straight up to the gutters and choke them. 
Then in autumn it will fling down bushels of litter in 
the form of its deciduous leaves, and choke any gutters 
or drains there may be below. On its way to the roof 
it will smother any architectural beauties or embellish- 
ments that it may encounter. The 
best use for Ampelopsis vettchii 
is for covering rapidly and com- 
pletely the worst architectural sins 
of really ugly walls and buildings. 
A mantle of fresh, glossy green 
all summer, it turns to glowing 
fire and amber for a brief spell 
at leaf-tall in autumn. If you wish 
to be correct—and generally mis- 
understood—you can use its true, 
authentic name, Vitis inconstans. 

Vitis henryana is one of the 
very finest of all climbers for 
a north wall. A rapid grower, and 
a self-clinger, it suggests a refined, 
smaller-leaved Virginia creeper. But 
the leaves have more substance. 
They are dark velvety green, with 
a broad herring-bone device in 
paler silvery green and pink on 
each leaflet. In autumn the leaves 





IN MIS ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT RECOMMENDS PLANTING HARDY 


CONTRAST REMARKABLY WITH THE TREE'S BLACKISH FOLIAGE. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 


THE ORNAMENTAL VINES. 


“SOME TREE WHICH DOES NOT OTHERWISE MATTER” 
HERE ONE 15 SEEN CLIMBING OVER A CONIFER, WHERE ITS AUTUMN COLOUR CAN 





turn crimson before 
falling. The hardi- 
ness of Vitis henry- 
ana has sometimes 
been questioned. At 
the Oxford Botanic 
Gardens I was sur- 
prised to see it grown in a pot in a greenhouse 
but was assured that, planted in the open, it had 
been killed. Yet at Stow-on-the-Wold, in the 
Cotswolds, a cold spot if ever there was one, there 
is a specimen clothing the north wall of a house 
from top to bottom. I have known it there for 
a dozen or more years. Not even the bitter 
winter of 1946-47 harmed it. Another specimen 
has lived for many years on a pergola, without 
even the shelter of a wall, in a garden near by. 
The truth about the supposed unhardiness of Vitis 
henryana is, I think, that young specimens are 
vulnerable to severe winter cold during their first 
year after being planted. Protect them during their 
first winter in the open, with a light covering of straw, 
bracken, or matting, and after that they will be 

















Vitis coignelia, THE MOST MAGNIFICENT OF ALL THE 

ORNAMENTAL VINES “ WITH ITS GIGANTIC LEAVES, 12 INS. 

OR MORE ACROSS, CHANGING TO FLAMING GOLD AND 
SCARLET IN AUTUMN,” 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co, 


perfectly safe. Two summers ago I planted 
a youngster, struck as a cutting from the one 
in Stow-on-the-Wold, on the north wall of my 
house. It made a good start, but that winter 
it was killed. With its successor I have every 
intention of following my own excellent 
advice by giving first winter protection. 
Self-clinging climbers suitable for a north 
wall are all too scarce, but Vitis henryana 
is one of the very best for the purpose and, 
oddly enough, it does better, and its leaves 
are more beautiful, on a north wall than 
with any other aspect. 

Although Vitis heterophylla has long been 
known in gardens, it has never become 
common. Perhaps the reason is that it has 
interest rather than general outstanding 
beauty. The interest lies in the extraordinary 
diversity of its dark-green leaves. They will 
be heart-shaped and unlobed, deeply or only 
slightly lobed, three- or five-lobed, and so 
forth, and often with several assorted shapes 
on one shoot. But this peculiarity does 
make it a decorative plant, and usually 
sunny wall-space is too precious for what 
appears to be just another green-leaved 
climber. Yet a warm wall it must have 
if it is to produce its little grapes, which 
are outstandingly, startlingly beautiful. 
They are round and glossy, and of a 
brilliant porcelain blue, peppered thinly 
with small black spots. But these it 
only produces when the vine is given a 
warm, sunny, sheltered wall, and when its 
roots are in poor, hungry, stony soil. But if 
such a spot can be found for it, some less 
important corner in the kitchen garden, shall 
we say, Vitis heterophylla is well worth planting 
for the sake of those brilliant blue china 
marbles. A spray or two in a small vase 
might not compete in the house with a pom- 
pous, studied, stylised “arrangement” of 
flowers—or would they ? 


N.B.— Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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NEWS FROM WEST AND EAST: TOPICAL EVENTS IN FOUR CONTINENTS. 


TOURING THE PROPOSED COMMUNIST CAPITAL OF CHINA: THE COMMUNIST LEADER, 

WITH LAKE COMO AS A BACKCLOTH: AN ITALIAN INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION AT THE MAO TZE-TUNG (CENTRE) WITH GENERAL CHU TEH (RIGHT). 
VILLA OLMO, ON LAKE COMO, WITH THE EXHIBITS STAGED IN THE OPEN AIR. The Communist People’s Political Consultative Conference has been in plenary session in Peking 
An Italian International Motor Exhibition was held at the Villa Olmo, Lake Como, on September 18. The 2% By Is ga wy ae > oe sed the restoration Of =~ aa to Peking, 
exhibits were staged in the open air and attracted much attention. The Gold Cup was awarded to an Italian together with the use of that name instead of Peiping, and the use of the Gregorian calendar 
Alfa Romeo model and a Ford won the standard foreign-car prize instead of the Nationalist system of numbering the) years from the birth of the Republic in 
. 1911, It is believed that a People’s Representative Assembly is to be elected by popular vote. 


PR FET 
SL : 


THE SITE OF AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT WITH RADIO-ACTIVE COBALT GIVING OFF SHOWING THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON PLANT LIFE: A TEST FIELD (SEE PHOTO- 
GAMMA RAYS: A CIRCULARLY PLOUGHED FIELD AT THE BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORATORIES, GRAPH ON LEFT) WITH THE CROP KILLED AND STUNTED WITHIN A CERTAIN AREA, 


The effect of gamma rays on plant life was recently tested at the Brookhaven National Laboratories centre. The rays killed plants within a certain area, stunted those farther back, and had little effect 
in the United States. A circular patch was ploughed in a field and a hollow steel shaft containing a | on plants at the edge of the field. It is believed that as the result of research scientists may be able 
small piece of radio-active cobalt “baked” in the atomic pile at Oak Ridge, was placed in the | to harness the rays so that agricultural plant life may give a higher yield, 
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AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW KAFUE BRIDGE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA: H.E. SIR “ GIVE US BACK OUR HOMELAND” READS THE UPPER CENTRAL BANNER AT THIS DEMON- 
GILBERT RENNIE, THE GOVERNOR, ACCEPTING THE BRIDGE FROM SIR ALFRED BEIT. STRATION BY SUDETEN GERMANS, EXPELLED BY THE CZECHS AND NOW D.Ps AT MUNICH. 
i first of Hitler's “ territorial 
issue llustrated the Kafue bridge which was on September 8, and Eleven years after their claims against the Czechs formed the basis of the 
a | =. Here we show the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, H.E. Sir Gilbert demands” large numbers of Sudeten Germans are now expelled from Czechoslovakia and have 
Rennie, accepting the bridge from Sir Alfred Beit, chairman of the Beit Trust. The bridge was displaced persons in Germany. Some 10,000 of them recently held a demonstration in Munich to 
officially opened by Lady Beit. protest against their ex 
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THE BUDAPEST ESPIONAGE TRIAL: THE ACCUSED; AND THEIR JUDGES. 


N June, Mr. Laszlo Rajk, 
the former Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, was re- 
lieved of his duties and 
arrested on charges of espion- 
age and treason, and in 
August General Palffy, Chief 
of Staff of the Hungarian 
Army, was relieved of his 
post, and also arrested. On 
September 16 these two men, 
with Mr. Lazar Brankov, 
formerly Chargé d'Affaires 
of the Yugoslav Legation in 
Budapest, Mr. Paul Justus, 
a former Social Democrat, 
Mr. Szonyi, Mr. Szalai, 
Major Bela Korondy, and 
Mr. Milan Ogyenovics were 
brought to trial in the steel- 
workers’ trade union hall in 
Budapest accused of espion- 
age and attempting to over- 
throw the Hungarian State. 
On the first day Mr. Rajk 
pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ment and made a full con- 
fession, stating that while 
Minister of the Interior he 
had received orders from 
Yugoslavia to overthrow the 
Government, and that he 
had discussed his instruc- 
tions with Mr. Selden Chapin, 
then U.S. Minister in Buda- 
pest. On September 17 Mr. 
Lazar Brankov pleaded 
* guilty in part,” and alleged 
that nearly all the present 
leaders of Yugoslavia had 
been working for the United 
(Continued opposite. 





ACCUSED OF ESPIONAGE AND TREASON : MR. LAZAR BRANKOV, FORMERLY YUGOSLAV CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN 
BUDAPEST, AND MR, LASZLO RAJK, THE FORMER HUNGARIAN FOREIGN MINISTER (RIGHT), IN COURT. 


Continued.) 

States and Britain against 
Russia, even during the war, 
He was preceded by General 
Palffy, who pleaded guilty 
and confessed to planning a 
putsch to take place in May 
or June. On Sept. 19 the 
other accused also pleaded 
“guilty" and confessed 
that they had been working 
for the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. On the following day 
twenty witnesses testified 
for the prosecution and 
corroborated details in the 
accused’s confessions, most 
of them being brought from 
prison to the court. On 
Sept. 21 the Public Prose- 
cutor asked for the death 
penalty for all the accused. 
On September 22 Mr. Rajk 
and the other seven men 
made their last statements 
in court, and on Septem- 
ber 24 the verdicts and sen- 
tences were pronounced. All 
were found guilty and Mr. 
Rajk, Mr. Szonyi and Mr. 
Szalai were sentenced to 
death ; Mr. Paul Justus and 
Mr. Lazar Brankov were 
sentenced to imprisonment 
for life; Mr. Milan Ogyeno- 
vics was sentenced to nine 
years’ imprisonment; and 
the verdict on General Palffy 
and Major Korondy was 
referred to the military 

courts. 


ACCUSED AS A “YUGOSLAV spy": UNTROUBLED BY LEGAL ARGUMENTS, OWING TO THE CONFESSIONS OF THE ACCUSED: THE BENCH OF THE FORMERLY HUNGARIAN CHIEF OF STAFF : 
MR. MILAN OGYENOVICS, WHO WAS PEOPLE'S COURT (FROM L, TO R.)—-MR. SANDOR BARCS, A JOURNALIST; MR. JOZSEF CZEH, AN AGRI- GENERAL PALFFY, WHO STATED IN 
SENTENCED TO NINE YEARS’ IMPRISON- CULTURAL WORKER; MR, PETER JANKO, CHAIRMAN OF THE COURT; MR. LAJOS SIMON, A LEATHER COURT THAT HE “HAD BECOME A 


MENT BY THE PEOPLE'S COURT. WORKER ; AND MRS. KONTA, A FACTORY WORKER. DIFFERENT MAN” SINCE HIS ARREST. 











CONFRONTED WITH A PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. NOEL FIELD, HEAD OF THE 
SENTENCED TO DEATH FOR ESPIONAGE: MR. ANDRAS UNITARIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, FOR WHOM HE WAS ALLEGED TO HAVE SENTENCED TO IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE: MR. PAUL 
SZALAI, DEPUTY HEAD OF THE HUNGARIAN COMMUNIST BEEN ACTING: MR. TIBOR SZONYI, HEAD OF THE COMMUNIST CADRES, JUSTUS, A LEFT-WING SOCIAL DEMOCRAT, MAKING HIS 
CADRES, IN THE COURTROOM, WHO RECEIVED THE DEATH SENTENCE. CONFESSION BEFORE THE BENCH OF THE PEOPLE'S COURT. 
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A 220-ACRE MISSISSIPPI BASIN IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST HYDRAULIC MODEL. 


THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN—THE THIRD LARGEST RIVER BASIN IN THE WORLD-—-REDUCED TO A WORKING MODEL OF 220 ACRES. AN AERIAL VIEW OF WHAT WILL BE THE GREATEST 


ERIODIC catas- 
trophic floods in 
North America—particu- 
larly of the Mississippi 
and of the Columbia 
and Fraser rivers— have 
made clear to the Euro- 
pean reader the magni- 
tude of the destruction 
of which the greater 
rivers of the American 
continent are capable. 
The best-known of the 
greater rivers is, of 
course, the Mississippi- 
Missouri, whose basin, 
smaller only than those 
of the Congo and the 
Amazon, contains all, or 
part, of thirty-one States 
of the U.S.A. and two 
Canadian provinces and 
occupies 41 per cent. of 
the area of the conti- 
nental United States. 
That this great basin is 
prone to disastrous floods 
is well exemplified in the 
great floods of 1912, 1913 
and 1927. More recently 
1937 was marked by 
even higher floodwaters, 
but modern flood con- 
trols had begun to take 
effect, and the resultant 
damage was far less than 
that caused by the lesser 
flood of ten years before. 
That this was so can 
perhaps be ascribed to 
the U.S. Flood Control 
Act of 1928 and the set- 
ting up of the Water- 
ways Experiment Station 
through the agency of 
the Mississippi River 
Commission—a vast 
(Continued opposste. 


HYDRAULIC MODEL IN THE WORLD—AT THE CLINTON SUB-OFFICE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


EXPLAINING TERRAIN FEATURES ON ONE OF THE SMALL MODELS ON WHICH IS BEING BASED THE GIGANTIC WORKING 
MODEL OF THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN, SHOWN ABOVE, DESIGNED TO PROVIDE ACCURATE DATA FOP CONTROL OF FLOODWATER. 


Continued | 

hydraulic laboratory at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
and a most important 
sub-office station at 
Clinton in the same 
State. Some of the 
aspects of the work at 
the station are illustrated 
and described on pages 
508-509. Here we show 
what is certainly the 
most spectacular exhibit 
at the Clinton Station. 
This mammoth model— 
which will be the largest 
hydraulic model in the 
world—reduces the 
1,250,000 square miles 
of the great basin to a 
ground area of approxi- 
mately 220 acres. In 
this working model the 
whole geography of the 
area and the pertinent 
works of man will be 
reproduced in scale. The 
streams and overflow 
areas will be moulded in 
concrete and the inter- 
vening spaces will be 
covered with turf. With 
this remarkable instru- 
ment the U.S. Engineer 
Corps will study flood 
control throughout the 
Mississippi drainage 
basin and supply ex- 
perimentally-tested 
information for all the 
innumerable projects 
for taming and directing 
the violence of Ol" Man 

River. 
Photographs by Courtesy 
of the Mississippi River 
Commission 
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WATERWAYS AND WATERWORKS OF THE WORLD 
THE MISSISSIPPI } LABORA SORES IN A UNITED 


fii ! 


FIG. I. DETERMINING CURRENT SPEED AND 

HYDRAULIC MODEL: CONFETTI IS SCATTERED OVER THE SURFACE 

AN!) THE TRACE, RECORDED BY MEANS OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TIME EXPOSURE, REVEALS THE 


WHERE ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR A HUGE CONSTRUCTION PROJECT IN THE 
LAWRENCE RIVER WERE STUDIED IN ACTION AND TESTED FOR PRACTICABILITY : 
THE GALOP RAPIDS MODEL AT THE WATERWAYS EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Continued.) 

In addition to problems of flood- 

control, navigation and harbour 

maintenance, they include all such 

types of hydraulic structures as 

spillways, stilling-basins, outlet and 

intake works, floodgates, surge- 

tanks, dry-docks and the like, and 

involve special investigations of 

such hydraulic phenomena as tides, 

wave-action, cavitation, salt-water 

intrusion and _ shoaling. In all 

cases the problems concerned are 

complex, as only those questions 

which defy solution by calculation 

are subjected to experiment. The 

chief means of experiment is the 

working model—like those already 

known in this country—of which 

one—the Forth Estuary model at 

Teddington—was illustrated in our 

issue of May 8, 1948. Up to 1946 the 

Vicksburg Station and its large 

sub-station at Clinton had com- 

pleted over 250 model studies for 

engineer offices and other agencies 

throughout the United States, while 

several other nations have obtained 

the services of the laboratory for 

important hydraulic tests. The 

experiments have ranged in size 

from small models of spillways or 

outlet works (such as Figs. 5 and 6) 

to the mammoth model of the 

entire Mississippi basin (illustrated 

on page 507). All these models ; , 

supply information of greater or Wie seb )d | 2+, | es 

less value ; and a striking example _h..... ; = ~~ 

of the great monetary saving which FIG. 6. ANOTHER TYPICAL SPILLWAY MODEL 
(Continued opposite DETAILS OF THE ACTUAL PROJECTED DAM ARE 


——— — “< 


A MODEL SPILLWAY OUTLET IN ACTION: ONE OF THE MANY SMALLER EXPERI- 
WITH WHICH HYDRAULIC RESEARCH IS PURSUED BY THE U.S. WATERWAYS 
EXPERIMENT STATION, 





FIG. 8. STUDYING THE BEHAVIOUR OF CAISSONS IN TIDAL WATER IN A HEAVY SEA: 
SIMILAR EXPERIMENTS WERE MADE AT THE STATION PRELIMINARY TO THE D-DAY 
MULBERRY HARBOUR PROJECT. 





yensecesvatmrmuun cannes 


QO” page 507 we describe the circumstances which led up to the establishing of the 
U.S. Waterways Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1928; and here 
we illustrate some of the work done there. This station, which now contains the largest 
hydraulics laboratory in the world, can be compared with the National Physical Labora- 
tory at Teddington, Middlesex, but, unlike it, generally confines its attention to, 
experiments relating to the control and development of the rivers, harbours and water 
resources of the United States and related matters such as soil mechanics. Studies 
undertaken at the laboratory are, within the terms of reference, extremely diverse. 

(Continued above. nme . a - —— eves ann SSS 


©. FLOOD-CONTROL FOR THE MISSISSIPPI-MISSOURI BASIN : A MODEL OF THE 
OSCEOLA DAM. THE ACTUAL DAM WAS DESIGNED FOR THE © AGE RIVER. a 
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RLD JREDUCED TO WORKING SCALE MODELS: 
STATES WATERWAYS TEST STATION. 
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4. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TEST SHOWN IN FIG. 3 BUT FROM FARTHER UPSTREAM, 
BANK RIGHT: THIS EXPERIMENT DEMONSTRATED THAT A CHEAPER PROJECT 
WOULD IN ACTION BE 20,000,000 DOLLARS DEARER. 
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sy 


» FIG. 3. LOOKING DOWNSTREAM ON THE MODEL (FIG. 2) IN ACTION: WITH A CUT 

| MADE THROUGH GALOP ISLAND AND DIKES LINKING THE ISLANDS, THE CONFETTI ) 

@ \ TECHNIQUE (FIG. I) REVEALS THE CONSEQUENCE IN TERMS OF FLOW AND EDDY. 5 
* 


Continued.) 
can sometimes be effected in a large 
project can be found in the case of 
the Galop Rapids model (Figs. 2, 
3 and 4). This model was concerned 
with the development of the 
St. Lawrence River, both from a 
navigational and hydro-electric 
point of view. The Galop Rapids 
section (a ten-mile stretch between 
Ogdensburg and Sparrowhawk 
Point, between Canada and the 
U.S.) posed particularly complex 
problems. One project was esti- 
mated to cost 21,000,000 dollars ; 
and an alternative solution was 
costed at 41,000,000 dollars. After 
exhaustive tests, it was proved 
that not only was the second pro- 
ject preferable but that in practice 
it would be about 20,000,000 dollars 
cheaper than the apparently 
cheaper alternative The photo- 
graphs of this model (Figs. 3 and 4) 
and also Fig. | show an interesting 
technique which is used to reveal 
and record the movements of ‘ ee 
currents in these hydraulic models . FIG. 7. MARINE AS WELL AS RIVERINE PROBLEMS ARE STUDIED IN THE LABORA- 
When the model is in operation TORIES AND HERE ARTIFICIALLY-PRODUCED “WAVES” ARE SEEN BREAKING ON A 
confetti is sprinkled evenly over the @ BALLAST “ BEACH IN ONE OF THE WAVE TANKS. 
moving surface of the water. A os — aia aan 
time-exposure photograph is then 
taken and, as a result, not only is 
the general picture of the currents 
revealed, but on analysis both 
direction and speed of the currents 
can be discovered by calculation. 
—e ~\ Wave tanks (Figs. 7, 8, 10 and 11) 
OF THE “ are naturally features of the 
(Continued below. 


IN OPERATION: IN THIS CASE MANY 
SHOWN IN THIS MIMIC AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 


/ 


— 


~ FIG It. ONE OF THE INDOOR WAVE TANKS IN THE MISSISSIPPI LABORATORIES 
\ THIS APPARATUS PRODUCES MODEL WAVES OF DESIRED HEIGHT AND FREQUENCY AS 
REQUIRED. TIDAL EFFECTS CAN ALSO BE PRODUCED. 





en 

Continued .| 
laboratory. The waves are produced in the tanks in a number of ways, one of which 
we show in Fig. 11, and are used very largely in harbour project research. All those who 
saw the working model of the Mulberry harbours used in the invasion of Normandy will recognise 
something familiar in Figs. 8 and 10 and it is stated that similar models were used in the 
‘ Mississippi laboratories to carry out basic research during the preparations for the great invasion 
FIG. 10. CAISSON TESTING, AS IN THE PRE-MULBERRY EXPERIMENTS (c/. FIG. 8) » The station was one of the agencies chosen to test and amend the design of the floating 
SCUNGS GAS SS Te CO Oe SS ee EE Oe caissons and furnished certain pertinent information which was basic in the final design. 


re —” . Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Mississippi River Commission 
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FROM THE STAGE SUCCESS. 


T may only be because I dearly love the theatre ; 
but the fact remains that, unlike the majority of 
film-critics, I do not over-loudly bewail the event when 
a film obviously derives from a successful play. “ The 
Hasty Heart ’’ has in some quarters been condemned 
out of hand because it pretends to be very little more 
than a “ screening’ of John Patrick's play which filled 
the Aldwych Theatre for many months in the winter 
of 1945-46. It was a highly effective and emotional 
play, though it had its faults. And the same sentence, 
precisely, may be repeated of “‘ The Hasty Heart ”’ 


By ALAN DENT. 


film (Ronald Reagan is particularly good as the 
American whose tolerance is so keenly tried, and 
Orlando Martino brings over from the play his lovely 
and touching performance of the homesick Basuto 
warrior whose sole English word is his own nickname 
** Blossom "’). And it is even more true that a young 
actor called Richard Todd makes a far more genuine 
figure of the proud, impossible and doomed Scot than 
did +the handsomer play-actor. Mr. Todd's, indeed, 

is a deeply sensi- 

tive piece of work. 

I am not at all 

convinced that he 

is an Ayrshire- 

man (as the text 

declares him). To 

my observant 

Ayrshire ears I 

should hazarc the 

guess that he 

was a Glasgow- 

Irishman—or 


This week Mr. Dent 
writes, in his article on 


ciated British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd.), Mr. 
Dent says: “ It was a 
highly effective and 
emotional play, though 
it had its faults. And 
the same sentence, pre- 
cisely, may be repeated 
of it as a film. The 
merits of the play are 


long ago for most people who go, professionally or 
otherwise, to both plays and films—is the origin of 
“Dear Mr. Prohack.” The play was called “ Mr. 
Prohack ”’ tout court, and was adapted from Arnold 
Bennett's novel of that name by Bennett himself in 
collaboration with that arch-collaborator, the late 
Edward Knoblock. The film—far more markedly 
than does “ The Hasty Heart ’’—fails to find its 
right medium. It is neither farce, nor comedy, nor 
fantasy, nor satire ; and yet it is all these things by 
starts, and none of them long. 





those of the film, and 

in beth the same 

points rnay be held in 
question.” 


A FILM VERSION OF A STAGE SUCCESS: “THE HASTY HEAKT,” SHOWING LACHIE (RICHARD 
TODD) IN A SCENE FROM THE FILM, DESTROYING A ROLL OF FILM, PRODUCED BY YANK 
(RONALD REAGAN), BECAUSE HE DOES NOT WANT ANY PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN. 


A FILM WHICH THE AVERAGE ENGLISH FILMGOER 18 GOING TO FIND “AN EMOTIONAL HOT- 
BATH OF THE. MOST LUXURIOUS KIND": “THE HASTY HEART,” SHOWING THE SCENE IN 
WHICH LACHIE (RICHARD TODD) IS PRESENTED WITH THE FULL UNIFORM OF A CAMERON 
HIGHLANDER WHICH THE PATIENTS AND SISTER MARGARET (PATRICIA NEAL) HAVE CLUBBED 


TOGETHER TO BUY HIM FOR HIS LAST BIRTHDAY. 
Yet the original play, as I vividly remember it at 





as a film. The merits of the play are those of the film, 
and in both the same points may be held in question. 

Note well the view of a major dramatic critic, 
James Agate, within two years of .his death: ‘‘ The 
piece is a comedy and a riotous one. And I submit 
that you cannot have a riotous comedy written round 
a dying man. This play reeks of the theatre—not 
a bad thing to reek of so long as you are clear about 
what it is that reeks. This is not Burma but a 
stage-set cleverly pretending to be Burma. These 
are not an American, an Australian, a New 
Zealander, and a Cockney hospital patient, but three 
delightful actors in full spate of impersonation. 
And not for one moment do I believe in the 
play’s central figure. Here is not the author's 
pig-headed, ignorant, Lowland Scot but a screen 
Adonis possessed of a carefully simulated Scots 
accent. And I believe least of all in a nurse 
spicker than Colbert and spanner than Garson, 
preserving a bandbox chic in defiance of Burma's 
heat and flies, and willing at a moment's notice 
to marry a patient with one ailing kidney and 
six weeks to live, if it will be of any comfort 
to him, poor darling!" 

This capital—arid in our time unsurpassed— 
dramatic critic rightly demanded a different ending. 
He suggested that a second and sounder M.O. 
should arrive at the emergency hospital and 
pronounce the dour Scots hero’s remaining kidney 
to be perfectly good, ‘‘ whereupon the set key of 
comedy would be confirmed.”’ This, he suggested, 
would pull the comedy together and keep it on its 
own plane. Though this process has not been 
carried out in the film—no good critic's suggestions 
ever are heeded in such cases |—I have a positive 
conviction that the film version of the story would 
have far more fully satisfied my old chief than the 
play did. It is true that Patricia Neal's nurse 
is just as dewy-eyed, just as elegantly cool and 
as neatly compliant, as the actress was in the play- 
version. I myself described the play's nurse in this 
somewhat pithy paragraph: “ This is, at the heart 
of it, a play for women—though they had better not be 
nurses by profession. What those last will think and 
say about the performance of the Sister—6 ft. of hand- 
some and unruffled incompetence, an inveterate tucker- 
in, an astoundingly quick temperature-taker, an angel 
of sweetness and non-clinical light—is not for a mere 
male (ex-Naval Sick Berth Steward) to imagine. 
This performance achieves the feat of being even 
less like a nurse than I was!” 

But it is no less true, on the other hand, that the 
patients are rather more convincingly acted in the 


Another st 
Prohack ” 


maybe even just an Irishman—care- 
fully pretending to be a Western Lowlander. But 
perhaps this does not matter very much, and it won't 
matter at all to the Average English Filmgoer who is 
going to find ‘‘ The Hasty Heart ” an emotional hot- 
bath of the most luxurious kind. For the A.E.F. will 
revel in this film in spite of its inadequate Burmese 
atmosphere, in spite of Sister being less like a Sister 
than half-a-pound of buttermilk toffee, and in spite of 


“?T 18 NEITHER FARCE, NOR COMEDY, NOR FANTASY, NOR SATIRE; AND YET 
IT 18 ALL THESE THINGS BY STARTS AND NONE OF THEM LONG": “ DEAR 
MR. PROHACK,” SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM VERSION OF THE 1927 PLAY 


IN WHICH MR. PROHACK (CECIL PARKER) IS CAUGHT BY NURSIE (FRANCES WARING) 


TAKING AN INTEREST IN THE BIRDS IN HIS WIFE'S AVIARY. 


(Wessex Films). It is based on the 1927 play, * 


which was adapted from Arnold Bennett's novel of that name. 
“the film—far more markedly than doe 
its right medium . 


. . it is without an 
therefore without di ‘tive flavour.” 


its “‘ deplorable staginess."" That last quality—I noticed 
at the Press show—did not prevent some of my 
colleagues blowing their noses with a quite suspicious 
violence when, the patients having clubbed together 
to buy the doomed boy the full uniform of a Cameron 
Highlander for his last birthday, the doomed boy— 
pleasure ousting stubbornness from his face—decided 
to accept the gift. By the way, the musical accom- 
paniment tends here and there to overdo considerably 
this film’s more sentimental moments. Burns's most 
beautiful song, ‘‘ My Love is like a Red, Red Rose,” 
really has no place in the Burmese background. 
Another stage success—though one belonging to 
the winter of 1927, and therefore too far away and 


success which has been made into a film is “Dear Mr. 


*The Hasty| Heart "—fails to find 
consistent key, mood or plane, and 


the Court Theatre in my second winter in London, 
had precisely the same lack of cohesion and prevailing 
mood. I accompanied the same major dramatic 
critic above-mentioned to the production, and I hope 
I may be forgiven for again quoting him. It is a 
passage written by him in the full plenitude of his 
powers, and to this day I may truthfully say that 
I know the article almost by heart. It was inspired 

by the performance of a rapidly rising actor 
who was the talk of London in those days, 
and who as Mr. Prohack had wittily modelled 
his appearance on that of Arnold Bennett himself: 
“ Any middling actor can be senile and grotesque ; 
this young actor achieved the double triumph 
of being both middle-aged and odd. Invited 
to parody one of his authors, he presented 
a marvellously tempered portrait, which was 
truthful to lock and twinkle, yet showed a good 
deal of the man behind these natural defences. 
He conveyed quite perfectly that sense of 
gusto in the common facts of life which accounts 
for the ruthless delineation of things too familar 
to be perceived. He gave us the sparrow-like 
intensity and the unoffending cocksureness. And 
then the actor passed on to something which 
was not his subject, but the creation of that 
subject’s brain. He gave us the genius lying 
perdu in rollicking, shapeless clay. He abounded 
in the fun which comes from pushing logic 
too far. 

“As a technical feat the performance was 
immense. The player acted with his whole body, 
and when you thought that facial expression and 
vocal intonation were exhausted, eked out 
these means with legs analytical, elucidatory, 
rhapsodical. To see him lean back on a sofa 
and keep the wit going with fat calves and 
lean slippers as a juggler does a ball—this was 
acting. But I must be careful, or I shall fall 

into a panegyric.” 

The actor who inspired this blaze of words was the 
young Charles Laughton. The actor who essays the 
same part in the new film is Cecil Parker, an eminently 
enjoyable comedian who can convey more with a 
wan half-smile than most other comedians can convey 
in a whole scene. Mr. Parker does all that a good 
comedian can do with the character of the Treasury 
Clerk who comes into a fortune and does nothing 
with it whatsoever. But the direction of the film 
is all against him, and the script itself is at fault, 
since—as I have said—it is without any con- 
sistent key, mood, or plane, and therefore without 
distinctive flavour. 
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3 | TO PLEASE THE BARS AND BEYEBS: 
pags | ates EXHIBITS AT RADIOLYMPIA ~— 1949. 





COMBINING A TELEVISION RECEIVER WITH INDIRECT VIEWING OF A 
I2-IN. CATHODE-RAY TUBE AND A RADIO RECEIVER : A CONSOLE MODEL 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO FIT INTO THE CORNER OF A BY E. K. COLE, LTD. PRICE £140 15S. 7D., INCLUDING TAX, 

ROOM: A TELEVISION RECEIVER MADE BY R. N. 
FITTON, LTD., AND PRICED AT £105, INCLUDING TAX. 





ONE OF THE SETS WHICH STEAL THE SHOW 
vet A COMBINED TELEVISION AND RADIO RECEIVER MADE 
BY MULLARD ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. PRICE 4102 18s. 








CLEVERLY CONCEALED IN A BAG : A PORTABLE SET BY ROBERTS 


MOULDED IN TWO IDENTICAL HALVES, ALLOWING THE SET TO RADIO WHICH WEIGHS ONLY 10} LBS. PRICE, INCLUDING IN A MOULDED PLASTIC CABINET MADE FROM PHENOL FOR 
BE PLACED IN A CENTRAL POSITION : A FOUR-VALVE SUPERHET BAG AND TAX, £17 178. 3D. MALDEHYDE MOULDING POWDER A BUSH TELEVISION 
RECEIVER BY MURPHY RADIO, LTD. PRICE £14 Is. ID. RECEIVER. (CABINET BY BRITISH MOULDED PLASTIC S, LTD.) 
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AVAILABLE FOR THE LONDON OR BIRMINGHAM TELEVISION FOR USE IN SCHOOLS : A COMBINED GRAMOPHONE, RECEIVER A RADIO OF UNUSUAL AND PLEASING DESIGN THAT FITS 
AREA: A CONSOLE TELEVISION RECEIVER, WITH A I2-IN. AMPLIFIER, AND RECORD-STORAGE COMPARTMENT MADE IN INTO THE CORNER OF A ROOM: A CONSOLE RECEIVER BY 
CATHODE-RAY TUBE, MADE BY KOLSTER-BRANDES. DETACHABLE UNITS BY GRAMPIAN REPRODUCTIONS, LTD. FERRANTI. PRICE {34 19S. 3D., INCLUDING TAX. 
Two of Britain's shop-windows, Radiolympia and the Motor Show at Earl's Court, Olympia, and during that time much progress has been made. Visitors will be pleased 
both due to open on September 28, were threatened by a strike of painters, carpenters to find that both sound and television receivers are cheaper, and, moreover, that the 
and labourers, who demanded an increase in wages. Stands were less than half vast majority of sets are for home sale. Television, which is fast becoming popular 
completed at Olympia on September 25, but the organisers said “ The show will go in this country, and is just going to be extended to the Midlands, plays a large part 
on, come what may.” The preview, to which some 4000 people had been invited, in the exhibition, and receivers made by thirty manufacturers will be on view. The 


had to be cancelled. It is two years since the last Radio Exhibition was held at | average price of television receivers is £65, though some cost less than £50 














Big IL. the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
table glass was fragile and rare, its makers 
1 few obscure workmen who had made their way 
from Murano, near 
Venice, bringing 
with them the secret 
of its manufacture. 
One name alone is 
famous, that of 
Verzellini and him 
we know because of 
the chance survival 
of a glass (now in the 
British Museum) 
dated 1581. About 
the year 1678 an 
Englishman, George 
Ravenscroft, after a 
long series of experi- 
ments, during which 
he had the backing 
of a syndicate of 


London retailers 
who knew exactly 
what the market 


required, hit upon 
a formula which was 
destined to place 
this country in the 
front rank. His in- 
vention was “ flint 
glass’ or “ glass of 
lead’ in place of 
the fragile soda-glass 
of the past. True, it would not stand up to heat—that 
development has been reserved for our own generation 

but it was, and is, a comparatively sturdy as well as 
a beautiful material, and lent itself readily to infinite 
varieties of treatment. Here are a few—a very few— 
of those varieties. One can say that from the early 
vears of the eighteenth century until 1745 the standard 
wine-glass was something like Fig. 1. The bowl would 
vary in shape, the stem would sometimes be plain and 
not, as this one, baluster, but taken by and large this 
piece is typical. One theory suggests that the baluster 
stem was popular because it reminded people vaguely 
of architectural forms, another that the baluster is a 
purely practica! as well as a comely device, because 
it is easier to grasp. Anyway, there it is, broad in the 
base, no stinting of metal, good to look at and casy 
to hold. The type might have remained the normal 
shape for another generation or two had not the 
Government, looking round as Governments do for 
means of raising revenue, decided that a lively and 
prosperous minor industry was a suitable victim, and 
so passed the Excise Act of 1745, by which a tax was 


FIG. I. THE STANDARD WINE-GLASS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY UNTIL 
ABOUT 1745. THERE ARE MANY VARIA- 
TIONS, BUT THIS SHAPE IS TYPICAL, 





ric. 4 THRER EXAMPLES OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGRAVED GLASS 


levied on the weight of metal. The glass manu- 
facturers cried havoc in public, but before long devised 
means by which they produced slighter forms and so 
used less of their heaviest and most expensive 
ingredient, namely, lead-——for glass was sold by weight. 
rhus it can be said that an Act of Parliament in fact 
stimulated artistic development, though such a result 
was in no way the intention of the legislature. Less 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
BIGHTEBENTH-CENTURY GLASS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


weight, then, was an obvious necessity. The next step 
was to concentrate upon various methods of embellish- 
ment. One of these was by so manipulating the stem 
while the metal was being drawn out that it was given 
an air-twist—already known before 1745, but produced 
in greater quantity afterwards. Early glasses often 
have a single “ tear ’’—an air-bubble—beneath the 
bowl: the skilful operator can twist this single air- 
bubble so that it becomes a spiral running the length 
of the stem—or, not one air-bubble, but several. 
The result is seen in Fig. 2. Another method was to 
provide the stem not with a series of air-twists, but 
with an opaque twist or a series of them. The 
difference is not very clear in a photograph, but whereas 
the two glasses of Fig. 2 have air-twists, that in 
Fig. 3 has an opaque twist. in the case of air-twists, 
bowl and stem are made in one operation. For opaque 
twists small opaque glass cones are fitted round the 
inside of a pottery mould: this mould is then filled 
with molten glass. Then the ends of the cones are 
drawn together with pincers and twisted, and the final 
result depends upon the skill of the operator. The 
column is then welded to both bowl and foot. These 
examples have white twists ; sometimes one sees red 
or blue or yellow or a combination of colours, and very 
delightful they are. 

Another obvious way of embellishing glass is by 
engraving. Some of us, in our more austere and 


priggish moments, look with disgust upon ghis method 
of treating so lovely a material—lilies, we say, should 
not be gilded. Indeed, in the wrong hands, engraving, 
however interesting its associations with current 
events, can ruin a fine shape, but it can be carried out 





FIG. 27. THE LIGHTER TYPE WHICH SUCCEEDED FIG. I, AFTER THE 
EXCISE ACT OF 1745. BOTH HAVE AIR-TWIST STEMS. 


with understanding. Witness 
the three ale-glasses in Fig. 4. 
What more beautiful natural 
forms than the leaves and 
tendrils of hops, and the ears 
of barley ? It occurs to me 
that if Italy had been the 
natural home of the hop 
instead of the vine, we should 
to-day be the inheritors of a 
tradition by which architec- 
ture would use its delicate 
leaves aad tendrils as a nor- 
mal decoration. These glasses 
are no bigger than wine- 
glasses — rather a solemn 
thought, perhaps, to a nation 
accustomed to the smallest 
of small beer. Is there any 
beer brewed to-day so strong 
that it can be served only in 
a wine-glass ? (By the way, 
look upon all engraved glass 


ALE-GLASSES 
BEARING DESIGNS OF BARLEY EARS AND HOP CONES, LEAVES AND TENDRILS. 


glass itself may be original, 
the engraving may have been put on later. 
Better still, look upon ail glass with 
suspicion unless you know your way about. 
See as much as you can, handle as much as you can, 
and talk to the very few dealers who specialise in it.) 
The early soda-glass was decorated by scratching 
with a diamond point Engraving on the wheel 

this sort of engraving—is thought to have started in 





with suspicion—though the FIG. 5. JACOBITE GLASSES 


this country about the year 1727, and was a far more 
skilful operation. Apart from purely decorative 
purposes (as in Fig. 4), it was used for all kinds of 
special commemorations—for example, when the 
Enterprize frigate was commissioned at Bristol in 1758, 
a glass (or perhaps a series) was made, with the ship 
engraved on the bowl. After the victory at Quiberon 
Bay, the glass-manufacturers brought out a topical 
glass in celebration-——all surviving examples bear the 
inscription ‘‘ Success to the British Fleet’ and a ship 
on one side of the bowl, and the Royal Arms on the 
other. The makers had 
to alter the G. II. on the 
Royal Arms to G. III., 
because George II. died 
soon after the battle and 
one can see that the third 
“I” is rather clumsily 
cut. Then there are vari- 
ous presentation goblets 
suitably engraved and 
inscribed. As far as Iam 
aware, no city has yet 
presented its freedom in 
a glass casket ; there are 
many less noble, if more 
costly, materials used for 
this purpose. In short, 
engraving was used for 
every possible occasion, 
and not least for political 
propaganda. Three Jaco- 
bite glasses (Figs. 5, a, b 
and c) must serve to 
illustrate the means by 
which the cause of the 
Stuarts was served. 

Fig 5a is engraved with 
a rose and two buds, an 

oak-leaf and the word “ Fiat”’ on an air-twist stem. 

Fig. 5b is engraved with a portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward and the motto ‘‘ Audentior Ibo,"’ the reverse 
with a rose and two buds on a double-knop air-twist 

stem. Fig. 5c bears a similar design to Fig. 5a on 

a plain tear-drop stem, and the foot is engraved 

with the Prince of Wales’ feathers. But a review of 
Jacobite symbolism would require a great deal of 
space ; it must suffice here to note a glass which was 

sold at Christie’s in the Frahcis Collection in 1934. 

The usual rose-spray and buds are engraved upon the 

bowl, but a caterpillar is on the stalk, a moth is 

attacking the leaves, and a spider has spun a web 

between rose and bud: the MHanoverians have 

conquered and the cause is lost. 

The other method of embellishing glass—that of 
cutting—has been responsible for some of the loveliest 
pieces of table glass ever produced, and, when Victorian 
manufacturers really got into their stride, for some of 
the nastiest, shoddiest, clumsiest and heaviest. I hope 
to illustrate some cut-glass in the not distant future. 





FIG. 3. A VARIATION OF THE TYPE 

SHOWN IN FIG. 2. THIS HAS A 

WHITE OPAQUE TWIST, THE STEM 

BEING MADE SEPARATELY FROM 
THE BOWL AND FOOT. 





(Lert TO RIGHT) (A) OW AN AIR- TWIST STEM, A BOWL 
ENGRAVED WITH A ROSE AND TWO BUDS, AN OAK-LEAF AND worn Fiat; (mn) ow «A 
DOUBLE-KNOP AIR-TWIST STEM, A BOWL ENGRAVED WITH A PORTRAIT OF PRINCE 
CHARLES EDWARD, A MOTTO AND EMBLEMS; AND (C) OW A TEAR-DROP STEM, A BOWL 
WITH ROSE-AND-BUDS AND OAK-LEAF EMBLEMS, AND WITH PRINCE OF WALES’ 
FEATHERS ENGRAVED ON THE FOOT. 


(These illustrations ave from the Collection of 
Mr. C. L. Exley at present on loan to the Usher Gallery 
at Lincoln, with the exception of Figs. 5, a, 6 and c, 
which belonged to the late Francis Berry and were sold 
at Christie's after his death in 1947.) 
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“GROUP OF FLOWERS IN A STONE VASE"; ‘A JAPANESE FIGURE"; BY JAMES MCNEILI “ROSES AND TULIPS IN A GLASS VASE”; BY I. P. VAN 
BY JEAN-MARIE REGNIER (1815-1886). sravep WHISTLER (1834-1903). PASTEL, SIGNED THIELEN (VAN RIGOULTS) (1618-1667). PANEL. SiuNED 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
OLD MASTERS; 
FRENCH AND 

AMERICAN 
19tn - CENTURY 
PAINTINGS. 


HE exhibition at the Leger Gal- 
leries which opened on August 19 

and will continue until October 15, 
consists of a selection of works by Old 
Masters, and painters of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It includes one important 
Rembrandt, the beautiful “ The 
Cradle," formerly in the collection of 
Major Kincaid-Lennox, which was 
painted circa 1644; and a fine head of 
St. Francis by Rubens. The exhibition 
ranges over a wide field as the works 
on view include a pastel by Whistler, 
the great American painter who 
worked in Europe, from the Graham 
Robertson collection, and a fine 
example of the art of Rossetti, a lead- 
ing member of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, as well as paintings by such 
well-known eighteenth-century artists 
as Wheatley, Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
George Morland. The Victorians have 
Continued below, right. 


(RIGHT.) ‘“‘ THE CRADLE"; BY REM- 
BRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). PANEL. 
PAINTED CIRCA 1644. THIS WORK, 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MAJOR 
KINCAID-LENNOX, WAS EXHIBITED AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1899 AND 1912. 


Continued.) 

also been admitted in the 
persons of W. R. Frith, R.A., 
and Simeon Solomon, while 
W. Etty, R.A. is repre- 
sented by his “* Pluto Carry- 
ing Off Proserpine,” a paint- 
ing which was first exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 
1839. Esias Boursse, the 
Dutch painter whose 
** Woman Seated at a Spin- 
ning- wheel" recalls the 
work of Pieter de Hooch, is 
believed to have been a 
pupil of that master. He 
worked in Amsterdam, and 
died in the East Indies, 
whither he went in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India 
Company. The exhibition 
provides an interesting 
“mixed bill'’ of artistic 
fare, containing works of 

extremely high quality. 


(Lert.) “WOMAN SEATED 

AT A SPINNING - WHEEL” ; 

BY ESIAS BOURSSE (1631- 

1672). BELIEVED TO HAVE 

BEEN A PUPIL OF DE HOOCH., “ THE HEAD OF SAINT FRANCIS " ; BY SIR P-P. RUBENS (1577-1640). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1657. FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE HON. G, CUNLIFFE. PAN&L. 
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A SHOP WINDOW FOR THE CAR INDUSTRY: 
THE 34TH INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION. 








THE BENTLEY FOUR-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 
Bentley Motors (1931) Ltd. have introduced a special export four-door Sports Saloon with body built 
by themselves. It has left-hand steering and steering-column gear-change. Otherwise the export- 
version includes all those features for which the Bentley is celebrated. For maximum comfort and 
elegance, high speed and great ease of control, the Bentley is above criticism. Price is £2595, with 
no purchase tax as it is purely for overseas sale. 
THE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER WRAITH 
Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith Sedanca-de-Ville, with H. J. Mulliner coachwork, is a superb motor-car 
technically and with body to match, always recognisable at a glance yet, although not conforming to 
ultra-modern requirements, it remains pre-eminent among motor-cars. Price is £3875 (plus £2154 5s. 61 
purchase tax), of which the chassis cost is £2035. Thus the purchase tax is actually higher than the cost 
f the chassis. indicating the difficulties under which British car-makers operate 


The 


(LEFT.) 
THE MORRIS SIX 

The Morris Six production is 
now under way, and, despite 
export demands, the car is 
to be seen on roads in Britain. 
Although it has a 2j}-litre 
6-cylinder overhead camshaft 
engine, four-speed synchro- 
mesh gearbox, excellent steer- 
ing, independent front spring- 
ing with semi-elliptic rear, and 
most of the usual refinements, 
the price is only £525 (plus 
£146 11s. 8d purchase tax.). 


THE SINGER &8.M. 1500. 
First shown at Earl's Court in 1948, the Singer (1506 cc.) S.M. 1500 has several points of interest 
Its modern body-styling is pleasing, and accommodates five to six people comfortably. All instruments 
are mounted directly facing the driver, and heating, air-conditioning and de-misting are standard 
equipment. The four-speed gearbox is operated from the steering column. Braking is smooth and 


{RIGHT.) vowerful and front independent coil-suspension gives excellent riding comfort over bad roads, 


THE TRIUMPH 

MAY FLOWER 
An entirely new model ap- 
pears in the Triumph May 
flower. A 4-cylinder 1}-litre, 
“ knife-edge "’ Saloon, it has 
independent coil springing in 
front with semi-elliptic rear, 
steering-column gear-change 
four-point jacking, divided 
divan-type front seats with 
separate adjustment for 
driver. Petrol consumption 
is 35 m.p.g. and maximum 

speed 63 m.p.h 


(LEIrT.) 

THE RENAULT. 
Long famous in France, the 
name of Renault is repre- 
sented by the 760c.c. model 
(75 h.p.), a 4cyl. Saloon 
with the engine mounted in 





the rear. e luggage-boot 
is under the bonnet and 
houses the spare tyre. This 
unusual design allows for a 
clear space in front of the 
driving-seat and easy access. 
The suspension on all four 
wheels is by independent coil! 
springs. 

approaches 60 m.p.g. 


THE ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY Wa/TLar 


Petrol consumption 4 


For 1950, Armstrong-Siddeley announce a new four-door, four-light Saloon of semi-razoredge type, the 
Whitley. The present models are retained and all now have an 18-h.p. engine instead of l6-h.p. The 
buyer may have either a four-speed pre-selector gearbox with steering-column change or a four-speed 
synchro-mesh gearbox with central control. All models have a new grained walnut instrument board, with 
the dials opposite the driver. The price of the Whitley saloon is S (plus £271 Ils. 8d. purchase tax). 


THE WOLSELEY PoUR-FIPTY. 
First shown in 1948, the Wolseley Four-Fifty has already proved itself in Britain and abroad. Having 
a powerful 4-cylinder engine with four-speed gearbox, excellent braking and suspension and positive steering, 
it is an ideal car for the woman owner-driver. Finished in a warm maroon, moonstone grey, or 
smart, sophisticated black, it looks as elegant as anyone could wish, while sacrificing little to modern 
design. Price £550 (plus £153 10s. 7d. purchase tax) 


THE 
For over forty years the Humber 6<y!l 


HUMBER LIMOUSINE. 
Pullman Limousine has been known for outstanding quality 
for its particular purpose, to provide long- or short-distance travelling in great comfort The latest 
model, with Thrupp and Maberly coachwork, incorporates the best in British coachbuilding. Six or 
eight passengers, plus driver, can be carried in exceptional comfort to which independent front-wheel 
suspension contributes greatly. A four-speed synchro-mesh gearbox is incorporated. 


ISITORS to the 34th International Motor Exhibition, which was due to open 
at Earl's Court on Wednesday, September 28, will see that the British Motor 
Industry offers the world an exceedingly wide choice of vehicles and that the 
general level of engineering and equipment is very high. Some 530 exhibitors 
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model with its powerful engine, excellent braking and steering 





THE AUSTIN AI35 PRINCESS SALOON. 
The Austin Al35-Princess Saloon and Touring Limousine with bodies by Vanden Plas afford splendid 
examples of British coachwork and craftsmanship on a famous chassis. For many years the Vanden 
Plas Company has been noted for outstanding coachbuilding, and its resources are now devoted 
entirely to the bodywork for the Austin Princess. Some idea of the fine coachwork can be obtained 
m the above photograph. The price of the Saloon is £1425, plus £793 3s. 4d. purchase tax. 





THE HUMBER HAWK 
he Humber Hawk, powered by a 14-h.p., 4-cylinder engine, is a full six-seater having a new, modern, 
omy body with bench-type front seat, and an unusually large luggage-boot. Yet almost 3 cwts 
ve been saved over the previous model. Other notable points are forward-hung doors, curved wind 
reen, independent coil-spring front-wheel suspension and four-speed gearbox. Altogether a very 
mportant and interesting addition to the fine range of cars marketed by the Rootes Group 


Le" ; 
on nibl = 4 th 

A DAIMLER &TRAIGAHT BIGHT WITH COACHWORK BY HOOPER. 
he old-established coachbuilding firm of Hooper and Co. show several magnificent examples of their 
raft, among them being a = Saloon on the Bentley Mark V/. chassis, a Hooper Touring Saloon 
nm the famous Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith chassis, a Hooper Sports Saloon on the Special Sports 


4-litre Daimler chassis and a Sedanca-de-Ville on the 36-h.p. Straight Eight Daimler. Hooper bodies 
are notable for superb finish and upholstery and for the internal equipment provided 


. 








THE RILEY THREE-SEATER TOURER. 


Riley, a firm as old as the industry, go on making good motor-cars. The present 4-cyl., 2)-litre 
lives well up to the maker's description 


th - Or s 4 are other notable points, as 
Fe _s —— DF mage goss roids Babe Wo 34 purchase tax). The 1}-litre 
sodel is similar in appearance and has a first-class performance. Price £714 (plus purchase tax) 
are displaying their products and nearly 200 cars are on show. American 

French and Italian firms provide a larger foreign representation than last year 

On these pages we show a selection of some of the fine British cars which are 
n view at the Exhibition, which ends on October & 
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IN THE LARGEST MOTOR SHOW IN THE WORLD: 
NEW BRITISH CARS ON VIEW AT BARL’S COURT. 





THE ROVER “ 75." 


The Rover 6-cylinder “75” is quite new. The familiar lines and [radiator are gone. Instead, this car has a 

wider and lower body, eliminating running-boards; a curved windscreen; push-button door-handles an 

built-in lamps. It has a bench-type front seat with central folding arm-rest and room for three in the 

back. Basically the engine is unchanged except for slight improvements. Front suspension is now 
independent, with large coil springs and double-acting shock dampers 






















(RIGHT.) 
THE M.G. I}-LITRE 
SALOON, 

The M.G. I}-litre Saloon 
could be regarded as an ideal 
woman’s car from appearance 
and bodywork details, but 
these conceal a highly efficient 
engine and transmission, al! 
contributing to the maker's 
slogan “Safety Fast.” Toc 
modern a “new look” has 
not been attempted, but the 
car is comfortable to a degree, 
with excellent steering and 
cornering and smooth brakes. 





































(LEFT.) 

THE FORD V8 Pilot 
For 1950 Ford's continue t 
rely on their well-tried models 
the 8-h.p. Anglia, 10-h.p. Pre 
fect and the J30-h.p. V8 Pilot 
The latter is essentially suitable 
for long-distance touring wit! 
its high speed, fine acceleration 
powerful but smooth brakes and 
easy steering. The Prefect and 
Pilot models are finished in 
loth upholstery, leather costing 

slightly extra 





(xIGHT.) 

THE JAGUAR 34-LITRE 

The /aguar 2)- and 3} 
litre Saloons and Drop- 
head Coupés can best be 
described as pre- 
eminently British in de- 
sign and performance, 
owing nothing to Conti- 
nental or American in- 
fluence. The flowing and 
graceful lines are easily 
recognisable in all models. 
Performance is superb; 
acceleration, speed, steer- 
ing, braking and springing 
being up to the standard 
of the most exacting 

motorist 


THE BRISTOL 2-LITRE 
Where price is not the prime consideration but performance and comfort are essential, the Bristol 2-litre 
cyl. Saloon, Type 401, deserves full commendation. Steering at any speed is abnormally good, braking 
smooth and powerful, springing excellent, while cornering and acceleration must be experienced to be believed 
Also a woman driver can easily handle this powerful car. Body lines and interior finish are superb, while almost 
every conceivable motoring luxury is incorporated. Price £1925 (plus purchase tax). 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
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FICTION OF THE 
iD ERYONE who read “ Maidens’ Trip” 


4 Here, obviously, was a new arrival 


eareely say, 








a new novelist, for the story was not “ 


water—the canal has become an ocean, 
Teresa goes to Assam. But still we have unbridled 
vouth, dashed in fear and ecstasy on an unknown world 
Only this Diana isa child; she is just fourteen. 

And she was born “ afraid and fighting ”’; her native 
ittitude is one of defiance. In the first place, she defies 
her father—a perfect fool of a man, as childish as herself, 
ifraid and fighting at sixty. He has no tenderness to 
pare from his own defiances, and, anyhow, is seldom 


there. Her mother lives in America. The aunt who 
brought her up does not care for children, or for anyone 
else, And so Teresa is fierce and trembling, a rather 


horrid littl girl, But then her life changes suddenly. 
Her mother is coming back; and in his usual histrionic 
stvle, her father prepares to flee. Teresa must be 
natched from that monstrous woman; he will seize 
her (metaphorically) in his arms, and take flight to India. 
lo his married daughter, the serene and beautiful: the 
ffspring of his first marriage. 

After that the conflict is hand-to-hand ; with Mr. Digby 
und swollen, conscious of giant endeavour, and 

leresa lost in sensation. But not too lost 
to make a friend, the first of her life. This is an elderly 
Miss Spooner, dry, quiet and self-contained, but with 
t certain aura of enjoyment and fearlessness. ‘eresa 
longs to know her secret; Mr. Digby sees no attraction, 
Meanwhile, child and parent are resisting, dodging, 
blushing for each other, and becoming, in a queer way, 
united, So they reach India; and after a short paralysis 
of dread, Teresa falls bang in love with it. To Mr, Digby, 
it is all perils and panic—but it leads to Ruth, And 
Kuth (if he can get to her) will solve everything. 

his Ruth is really a mirage, a tormented humbug. 
lsut he never finds out ; and by a further merciful decree, 
it soon doesn't matter, 

One could pick holes, of course ; the story is not well 
balanced, the age and sex of Mr. Digby are often doubtful, 
ind Ruth's admirable husband is too good to be true. 
Isut the study of remorseless youth, the detached intensity, 
the observation and the almost raw sense of fun are 
very remarkable, 

“Character and Situation,’’ by Christopher Sykes 
Collins ; Ss. Gd.), is at the opposite extreme in temper. 
Suave, worldly, cosmopolitan—such is the effect aimed at. 
\ sophisticated raconteur, if not always present (there 
ure half-a-dozen stories in the book), is always, somehow, 
implied. And I must add that Mr. Sykes does it very 
well. He has the needful upper-class background, the 
aura and the easy way with foreign lands. 
He likes observing his 
His sketches 


pratate ky 


, 
the young 


diplomatic 
He is intelligent and smooth, 
icllow-men, He has a sense of comedy. 
are all amusing. .. . 

\nd wide-set on the globe; in fact, we never touch 
From India to Persia, Madrid, Italian North 
Chantilly, at least: which is rather tame, 
And though Gisborough, an 
English author, need not have lived in France—there 
is no reason in the tale—of course he well might. Even 
when an English foreman goes to see an English psychia- 
trist, and plausibility insists on their native land, we 
are not dumped down there ; by the Congo River, a propos 
of witch-doctoring, the psychiatrist confides in the 
raconteur, Well—it is a picturesque device, even so. 
And in the other stories—of an Irish chaplain who rode 
a horse-race for conscience’ sake, of a kidnapping and 
scandal on the Indian frontier, of the iniquities and 
absolution of a Tamil driver in Persia, and of a guileless 
near-casualty in the Spanish War—in these the scene 
and action do hang together. And all are neat yet 
leisurely, with plenty of grace-notes. 

And yet, with all its charms—of entertainment on 
t high level, of a humane and civilised approach—the 
book is not quite my cup of tea, The sophisticated 
raconteur is not my ideal spectator, In a subtle way, 
he is pretentious, and he gives off a hollow sound. The 
world he can depict so light-handedly is a construction or 
«a surface ; it has no heart. And when you place a book 
of this type next to The Far Cry, which has a real furnace 
it its core, the void becomes still more sensible. 

In “ This Very Earth "' (Falcon Press ; 9s. 6d.), Erskine 
Caldwell has abandoned the Deep Southern countryside, 
und, like his “ hero,"’ moved into a small town, And 
the results are unfortunate. 

Chism Crockett sold the “ home place" on his wife's 
death—to the dismay of old Grandpa, who cleared the whole 
200 acres “ sixty-some years ago."” Old Grandpa prophesies 
nusfortune, But Chism is adamant; he does notlike work. 
And so he sponges on his two elder ohildren, corrupts his 
little boy, attempts to deprave and blackmail his schoolgirl 
daughter, and lays hopeful siege to the “ protector’ of his 
wirl Vickie 


clown 
\irica— or 
but still on foreign soil, 


And then disaster, 
or else * the Kluxers were his ruination " 


vainly 
tor his wile 
posstimn- hunting 


which the Clayborns have been pent by Grandmother's will, can now be sold. 
room contains a wax figure of her darling Enone, long dead, but seated in a life-like way 
Of course the Clayborns hated this figure ; they were forbidden to dispose 


at the piano, 
of it, but they sealed the music-room and caused it to disappear. 
to be opened, and Mrs. Leeder, née Clayborn, asks Henry Gamadge to see fair play. 
and things have vanished before. . . . 


may be valuables inside ; 
but a trifle below its promise. K. 


strictly valuable 


Competent, well written 


WEEK. 
is likely to recall its personal, pungent flavour. 
they are not very 
made up.” 
(MacGibbon and Kee; 9s. 6d.), Emma Smith has embarked on fiction proper—though 
wain, one may suspect, closely founded on real experience. 

In theme the two books have a quaint likeness, under the skin. 
irip—but this time a single maiden, and a much longer journey. 
The last three maidens went to Birmingham ; 








TREEN, TREWIN AND THE TIME MACHINE. 


common, But one could 


Now, in “ The Far Cry "’ author of “ Treen : 


professions.” 
butter-mould. 
number of collectors. 


Once more, a maiden’s 
Again the element of 
































Meanwhile another girl, Dorisse, with a loafer husband, is being “ cuffed" 
into street-walking. Old Grandpa acts as chorus, in the flattest way; the elder son gestures 
But it seems that Chism is not a bad sort ; he was only grieving 
or he should have spent his time 
It is odd to find so moral a tale without a spark of moral energy. 

Somewhere in the House,’’ by Elizabeth Daly (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), has a picturesque 
After twenty years, the Clayborn trust is to be wound up, and the house, in 


But the thing inside is not 


CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
By Geo. J. Hicks (a contributor from pre-war days). 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 


(SoLuTion BELOow.) 

Here is the score of an excellent little game played 
earlier this year in a match between Leeds University 
and Shefheld University : 

FRENCH DEFENCE. 


White. Black. White. Black, 

J. 4M. BEATY I,J. BENSON J. H. BEATY I. J. BENSON 
1. P-K4 P-K3 5. P-Ks KKt-Q2 
2. P-Q4 P-Q4 6. P-KR4 BxB 
3. Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 7.PxB QP 
4. B-KKt5s B-K2 8. Kt-R3 Q-K2 


It is not considered wise for Black to accept the offered 


pawn—he gets too cramped a game. 
9. Q@-Kt4 P-KB4 11. B-K2 Kt-Br 
10. Q-Kt3 P-QR3 12. Kt-B4 QKt-Q2 


After White’s next move (What is it?) the game 


wins itself. 
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SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM. 
1, Q-By. If 1....PxR; 2. QQ6. If 1. ...BxQ; 
2. R-Bs. If 3....B-Qs; 2. RxB. If 1, ...R-R5; 
2. Kt B, ete. 
CONCLUSION TO THE GAME. 


13. QKtxP 

Full marks for 13. KKtx P, which is just the same. 
13. Px Kt 18. Qx Pch R-B2 

14. KtxP Q-Q: 19. Q-K6ch R-K2 

15. QxP Kt-KKt3 20. R-R8ch Kt-B1 

16. B-R5 R-B1 21. Kt-B6 mate 


17. BxKtch PxB 


has been written. 
The music- 


And now the room is | 
There 

Time Machine,” 
Joun. | 





ances during recent months. 


REEN is a word that is little used. 

would have to turn to the dictionary to discover its meaning ; yet Edward H. Pinto, 
or Small Woodware Throughout the Ages "’ (Batsford ; 25s.), reminds 
us that references to it are numerous in old English literature. 
miscellanea of small wooden objects in daily domestic or farm use and in trades and 
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who already know something of the country and its people 
geology of the Alps, the lowlands and the lakes as attractively as it does the ethos, the charac- 
teristic spirit, of the Swiss themselves. 
through the medium of enjoyment, is like apicture-book which is beautiful but obvious. The 
observer who takes the trouble to look beyond the surface finds more than a playground ; 
he undergoes a rich and moving experience, 
It is well illustrated by novel and beautiful photographs, but the map 
which decorates the end papers is not quite worthy of the book 
| Our old friend of pre-war days, the omnibus volume, has made one or two tentative appear- 
Now there comes “ The Short Stories of H. G. Wells "' (Ernest 
Benn ; 7s. 6d.), a production that for size and price, to say nothing of content, is all that one 
could have expected in the past 
“ The Valley of Spiders,” and “ The Country of the Blind,” to mention but 
three of the more popular examples of Wellsian imagination W 


Possibly ninety-nine people out of every hundred 


Briefly, it applies to “ the 


} 


In fact, it ranges from a spinning-wheel to a spoon, from a chalice to a 
Treen is largely a peasant art and as such has gathered to itself a growing 
Save for a book on domestic utensils in wood by the late Owen Evan- 


Thomas, those interested in the craft have had no reliable 
guide to enable them to identify, date and evaluate their 
collections. Mr. Pinto steps into the breach with what 
appears to be a most comprehensive work. He himself 
possesses Over 2000 specimens, yet his collection does not 
include even one example of many objects: which gives 
some indication of the great range open to the collector. 
Very rarely is treen found surviving from earlier than the six- 
teenth century. Most of it is eighteenth century or later, 
which is interesting in view of the fact that in the seventeenth 
century pewter, copper and earthenware were ousting wood 
in the making of eating, drinking and cooking vessels. 

“English Pottery and Porcelain’’ (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; £6 6s.) is the commemorative catalogue of 
the exhibition held at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
last year to celebrate the coming-of-age of the English 
Ceramic Circle. It is a magnificent production which will 
commend itself to collectors and connoisseurs. The 
exhibition consisted entirely of objects in the private 
collections of members of the Circle, with the result that 
a wide range of tastes and means is represented, the 
period covered beginning with the English delft-ware, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and stopping short at 
the revolution brought about by Josiah Wedgwood towards 
the end of the eighteenth. No fewer than 120 plates in mono- 
chrome illustrate the volume, depicting some 550 specimens, 
and, in addition, there are three plates in colour. 

It is not always that a title “ gives furiously to think.” 
Yet that is the first point to note in J. C. Trewin’s collection 
of comments on the contemporary theatre, “ We ‘ll 
Hear a Play "’ (Carroll and Nicholson; 12s. 6d.). he 
majority talk of “ hearing’’ an opera and “ seeing” 
a play. Sir Barry Jackson, in bis brief and pertinent 
introduction to Mr. Trewin's book, points out that all 
dramatic literature is intended to be heard—a fact too 
often overlooked by actors and actresses when they 
defeat and puzzle the ears of listeners by slovenly and 
untidy methods of speech. So much, then, for the title 
and its thought-provoking quality. The text is no 
less stimulating. For example, there is a chapter dealing 
with poets as dramatists which is born of wide knowledge, 
not only of the stage but of literature ; bringing in Stephen 
Phillips (“as dead to-day as a Ghibelline or Guelph "’), 
Browning and Swinburne (‘skeletons in the theatrical 
cupboard"), Tennyson (‘small knowledge of con- 
struction and little interest in it’’), T. S. Eliot, Auden, 
Duncan, James Elroy Flecker, Yeats, Masefield (“‘ who 
has fired the stage with his ‘ acted passion, beautiful and 
swift’ ’’) and Hardy. No reader of his fortnightly articles 
in The Illustrated London News needs to be told what 
Shakespeare and Shaw mean to J. C. Trewin. That enthu- 
siasm spills out from this volume and is carried to the full 
range of the modern theatre by one who is more than a lead- 
ing dramatic critic, being also a writer of infinite charm. 

James Fergusson, author of “ Lowland Lairds "’ 
(Faber; 16s.), is a staunch advocate for the landed 
families of Lowland Scotland. He asserts that their 
influence on his country’s growth and development has 
been steadier and more enduring than that of kings and 
regents. Neither is it the great families to whose records 
we should go to study the growth of Scotland, but to the 
small lairds, the knights, the “landit men.’’ So he 
selects a representative few from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, and tells of their work and influence : 
the Foresters of the Torwood, including the notorious 
Alexander Forrester ; ‘* Fish "’ Craufurd, the friend of Fox ; 
the Kilkerran “ improvers,”’ his own ancestors ; Sir William 
Nairne, Lord Dunsinnan, whom Boswell called ‘ Worthy 
Nairne"’; and the Farmer Judge, Lord Hermand. Here 
is an aspect of Scottish history too little recognised. 

How are the vanquished taking defeat ? Can the leopard 
change his spots ? What will the German do when full free- 
dom is his ? How will the Japanese react following the 
departure of the Americans ? These are questions many are 
asking in this country and in the United States. Lucy 
Herndon Crockett, an American woman, after eighteen 
months with the American Red Cross in Japan, seeks to 
give at least a partial answer to the Japanese problem in 
* Popcorn on the Ginza "' (Gollancz ; 14s.). She observed 
keenly, and while admitting she has no ready answer to 
explain either General MacArthur's policies or the Japanese 
character, she does tell how Americans find Occupied Japan 
and the Japanese, and how the Japanese are reacting to 
defeat, democracy and the Allied presence. Moreover, she 
tells her story with a strong sense of humour which 
intensifies the interest she arouses, 

“ Swiss Life and Landscape,'’ by Emil Egli (Paul 
Elek ; 12s. 6d.), is not a guide-book but an extremely intelli- 
gent and instructive appreciation of Switzerland for those 
It exposes the secrets of the 


As the author says, Switzerland, perceived merely 


It is to help him to this end that the book 


here are 63 stories, filling 1140 pages, and including “ The 
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WUNTLEY & PALMERS LTO. READING, ENGLANO 


Huntley 
& Palmers 


the first name you think of tn 


You are cordially invited to visit Harrods Man's 
Shop. Here you will find understanding and 
friendly service, every conceivable item of 
clothing, every accessory a man can desire. 
Here, indeed, is an exclusively masculine world 
wherein your every wish will be catered for! 










Neckerchiefs make news ! 
These are 27-inch squares 
of silk, hand block printed 
with colourful variants of 
Paisley designs, on grounds 
of blue, red 


or gold. each 32/9d. 


Postage and Pkg. 3d. 
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WueEn YOU ARE CONSCIOUS 
OF 


You'll like this comfort- 
able Country Hat in an 
outdoor green and brown 
mixture ie felt. So easy 
to pack, too, it rolls neatly 
away to almost nothing. 


45/8d. 


Postage and Pkg. |/- 


Whether it’s the 
seat in a car, bus 
or cinema, a bed 


in hotel, hospital a sore 
Madder "’ Ties, hand-made 
of heavy gum twill pure 
silk. Hand block printed 


in a fine variety of Paisley 


designs and 
colar. each 19/9d. 
Postage and pkg. 3d. 


or your host’s 
guest room—if it’s 
more than usually 
comfortable—in all 


probability it’s 
tf Ground Floor. 


| The Mans Shop 
DUNLOPILLO WY 








THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Led., (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON : 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 





FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
9D/C4C HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW! 
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Ask the man who knows best 





\ wwite you to uspect Hy 
d 4 Sine Cats at S 








Firestone 





Dhe Motor Show \ 
Stand / 53 — 


Ask the man who se&s tyres  \ Y 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD 

matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter Coreen * Sea 

that he satisfies his customers. That's why he'll be glad to a t () 
7 


guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. \) 
: , N \\_ 


Visit us at Stand No. 213, Motor Show, Earis Court. 


3778 D 
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PRINCESS 


COACHBIILT SALOON 
on the Austin A135 Chassis 











A car that will not date.... 









The Austin Args “Promcess™ Saloon and Towreng Limousine 


modr., haw xfer id demty and redsredualsty ead established 2 retmement cr U G Ss 
-_ 


fer comfort and elegance yet to be surpassed 


MOTOR SHOW STAND Ho. 113 






<2) UPSTED KONGERUERY WORKS CINGSRURT LONDON N Wf Tempaere COUINDALE 6/7) 2 Ledge Phees Lad, Ructy, Pagiend 
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STAND 142 EARLS COURT 


Vanulactared by THE TRIUMPH MOTOR CO. (1945) LTD., COWENTRY. A subsidiary of the Standard Motor Co. Lid 
LONDON: 37, DAVIES ST., GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.!. TEL: MAY S01/ 








































At 


Pitt 





s or 9s m.p.h. the 3} litre Jaguar heralds its approach with the merest 


he > 
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Stand No. 172 


MOTOR EXHTE ~. FAR . 


Every day 


You may well ask why we permit our scientists to do anything 
so foolhardy 
satisfy ourselves that even after prolonged storage, REGENT 
will not form gum to stick valves and clog fuel systems 

The tests which consist of boiling samples under 100 Ib. per 
We have 
never lost a scientist—or for that matter—a customer because 


But the plain answer is that we have to do it to 


sg. inch Oxygen ptessure in “bombs"’, are quite safe 


of a sticky valve. This test is one of many which will guarantee 
qualityand performance when REGENT branded petrol returns. 


PETROL = 


RECENT | 


Sterling Quality sm 
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whisper, and in the deep-seated comfort of its soft leather upholstery the driver 
nt feeling that he could steer this car through the eye of a 
tre is relatively no less remarkable. And the XK Super Sports 


2-seater holds the world’s record of 132.6 m_p.h. for a standard production car 


WE BOIL A BOMB 
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that’s 
better 





THE AVON 


* 
It doesn’t take more than a mile to 


discover the difference that Avon 


INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD., MELKSHAM, WILTS. EST. 1885 





Tyres make to comfort, silence and 


safety—but many thousands of 





miles later .you will realise that 
an Avon is the longest wearing 


tyre you have ever fitted. 


SILENT 


SAFE, 





THE QUALITY TYRE 











the new 


JAVELINS 


for 1950 




















JAVELIN SALOON 


The Jowett Javelin which has already 
won fame all over Europe both in the 
hands of racing drivers and private 
owners, is henceforth to be available in 
two models, First and foremost of these 
is the Javelin Saloon De Luxe a truly 
magnificent car designed in every detail 
to appeal to the motorist who wants every 
luxury and refinement. The interior of 
this Javelin has folding armrests for the 
driver and all passengers, and a front 


squah which tilts as the seat slides 


JAVELIN 


For the owner who wants Javelin por 
formance but who is willing te diaper 
with de luxe appointments there te th 
Javelin Saloon 


The } ave lin uu 1 rath 


JOWRTT CARS LIMITED 
® ALBEMARLE 


IDLE. BRADPORD 


“'\ 


>) 7 Vy 





DK-LUAKR 






forward, The instrument panel is finished 
in rich walnut, the upholstery is finest 
hide, and there are many other refine- 
ments, For instance, the front passenger 
finds a make-up mirror on the wiser, the 
reararmrests aredetachable forextra <pece 
anil there ica fitted demister and heater 
Thanks to inereased production amd th 
of the Javelin 
heen prormnilyle te produce the better and 
; 









great popularity it ha- 
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reduced pree £095 plus purchase tax 








SALOON 





Nigh oruising eapoed and family comfort 
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e « w mew lion Seventy- Five coe 
{ 5 Progress in profile! Everyone knew that when a 
new Rover made its appearance, it would not only 


be an uncommonly fine motor car, but would be of 


a design prescribed not by fashion but by sound 
engineering advances Here it is—the new Rover 
‘Seventy-Five’. Faster, safer, more comfortable 


and more economical, it is a worthy successor in a 





high quality lineage. 


STAND 145 oo . 
eee the latest of Krit Fites Cars 


am oS = 
—almost a Motor Show in itself! 


Two new Austins—the A90 ‘ Atlantic ' Sports Saloon and the long R OV E R 


wheelbase AI25 ‘Sheerline’ Limousine—plus the popular A40, A70, 
A90 and AI25 models make this the most comprehensive range 


of cars ever shown at Earls Court. Marine engines on Stand 52. THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 


AUSTIN - you can depend on it! | —— 











The SM. 1500 Saloon 
and 
Singer Nine Roadster 
Series 4A 


For discriminating Buyers = 


Two modern motor cars from a 


House of World-wide reputation 


SEE THEM ON STAND 171 
at 
Earls Court, 28th September to 8th October 





New throughout — new engine (13.5 h.p.), new body, new standards 
of comfort, road-holding and performance. Independent front wheel 
springing. Gear change on steering column. Seats within wheelbase. 


‘ Saloon £427 (plua £119.7.3 Purchase Taz) 
noe Priority mnrt be given to essential exports ot present. 


Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business » Nuffield Brports Lid, Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITID BIRMINGHAM AND CF 
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Horrockses 


THE 


eS the (realest Mame 
) in Colton 






From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has site the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


MORROCKSES, CREWOSON & CO 


Logeemeall 


1Te.. PRESTON, SOLTOm. LOnOOn 





MAMCHESTER. 
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MINTON 


The Worlds 
Most Beautiful 
China 





There are many imitations 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric ower sixty years has led to many inferior 











wmutatmons, often loosely 


- - Gomnane 
described as “ Acrtex Aertex garments 
But the real Aecrtex is bear thus label 

Nes been pant 
exeque It never uncon 


maccenfuly copied You | Saretex)s 


cam tell it by this label \ es 
but only one | —==. 
AERTEX™S= 


MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON- TRENT 
esr. 17s) 
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a very fine 


SHERRY‘ 


Supplies of this tine sherry are 
now available again. Produced 
and matured in Spain, 
discerning 


SON LTD 


satisfy the most 
connoisseur and is the perfect 
aperitif. 

MATTHEW GLOAG & 

PERTH SCOTLAND - 


Est 
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A Mason Pearson 


= 


really brushes! 











Such a thorough brushing, such a delightiul feeling of 

’ comfort, such an improvement in the appearance, as 
the Mason Pearson sweeps through your hair—chas- 
ing out dust and dandruff, massaging the scalp, 
smoothing tangles, restoring your hair-style 
just as you like it! Mason Pearson, the origi- 
nal pneumatic rubber cushion hair brushes, 
are available in attractive colours. Prices 


Mason Pearson range from 21/- to 55/- including Purchase 
in Tax. A cleaner is supplied with each brush. 
9/70, Piccadilly 


Ask at vour chemist, hairdresser or store 


ASON DEARSON 


Relate lela} 





England 


e 


it will 


1800 








. 
SAUCE ROBERT VALSTAR LID. SALFORD 6, 
SAUCE DIABLE LANCS. 
SAUCE MELBA 
Also at 


alse various other Sauces, Pickles, 


Chutney and Fish and Meat Pustes, 314 Regent Street, London, W.! 
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| into 1950 


--- With flying colours 


BY APPOINTMENT SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS TO H.M. KING GEORGE Vi. WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD. 





Vauxhall this year sails out of austerity with an eye-taking range of radiant 
colours. No ordinary colours either but new metallichrome finishes which 
give a beautiful opalescent effect of merging shade and tone. 

Both Velox and Wyvern have more colourful and more luxurious 
interiors, and there are other refinements to the well-proved designs —among 
them a new steering gear, improved headlights and sidelights, and a 

redesigned instrument panel. 
This year, Vauxhalls will be not only better but even more attractive. See 
them at Earls Court — Stand No. 148. 
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_* 
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The 1} litre 4 
cylinder Wyvern now with 

leather upholstery costs £375 plus 
£104.18.4. P.T. The 2} litre 6-cylinder 
Velox costs £430 plus £120.3.11. P.T. 


VAUXHALL 


Full particulars from your local Vauxhall Dealer 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD: LUTON: BEDS 
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th a luxurious Constellation airliner, high across 
To the Atlantic to the West Indies, you enjoy air travel at its 
level best. Food and drinks are free on board plus the unrivalled 
K.L.M. service. 


Special Excursion Rates : Special 60-day excursion fares showing a saving 
of nearly 25% on normal rates are available between Europe and 


the West Indies from October 1st to April goth. 


Read “ Islands in the Sun”, a fascinating 
new travel book of the West Indies by Rosita 
Forbes, 33 full- illustrations, price 
12/6d. net, An EVANS book 


ee | 
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Dist eas 
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Sanderson's LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY 


Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: KENsington 8111) and at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 





WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH & BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON 





















malingerers to the shops, 


You can get up now 


For four sad years, we've had to ask you to leave Invalid 
Lembar for people who were ill with ‘flu, biliousness or 
other unpleasantnesses. If you didn't, fie and shame. If 
you did, thank you—and may you outdistance all 
where Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and hearty is on sale again. 


RAYNER’S 


Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists onl) 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants 
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ladies’ watch (stainless 
steel on leather cords) is 


evening wear. It is dainty 


| to give lasting, accurate 






‘ 
,& 


= IT ISN’T EASY to design a ladies’ 


Miniature elegance— 
combined with accuracy 


wrist-watch that is at once elegant 
and accurate. For ladies are exacting 
creatures, They demand that their 
watches shall be small — very small! 
And the smaller the movement, the 
harder it is to make it really 
accurate, 

It is a Rolex rule that no ladies’ 
watch shall ever leave the factory if 


it is not first and foremost accurate 


and reliable. The triumph of Rolex craftsmen lies 
in the fact that they make supremely accurate, 
This beautiful Rolex reliable ladies’ watches so small and so beautiful. 
Every Rolex ladies’ watch is an original creation 
ideal both for day and designed by Rolex craftsmen, many of whom are 
and elegant to look at, actually descended from the founders of the 
and can be relied upon Genevan Guild of Craftsmanship, one of the most 


service. famous of all mediaeval guilds. 


ROLEX 


Leaders in fashion and precision 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD: LONDON -N-18 





EST. 1863 





THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD. (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 








BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF 


CARAVANS 


You get a unique guarantee 
from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 
Agent for all the best makes 
of caravans. 

Send for illustrated brochure 
and helpful reprinted articles. 


EASIEST TERMS—OPEN ALWAYS 


All letters and enquiries to : 


A. S. JENKINSON 


BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS. (Maidenhead 2610) 


EASY TO REACH—right on main A.4., outskirts Maidenhead, Taplow 
Station 4 minutes walk. Be sure to see name A. S. JENKINSON in full. 


LONDON Corner of Ebury Street and Semley Place, off 
Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Victoria Station. Phone Sloane 9233. 


Open 7 days a week (9 a.m.—7 p.m.) 




















But we need 
YOUR HELP 
for 
NOBODY’S CHILD 


Increased Income 
Urgently Needed 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


Gifts gratefully received by the 
Director 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


5 NOW IN OUR 
’ FAMILY OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
LONDON, 5S.E./1 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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* Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty ought six, result misery”. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD’ “ft i. 
by Charles Dickens y 
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Mr. Micawber on Happiness 


Mr. Micawber’s observation is as true today as it was when Charles 
Dickens wrote ‘David Copperfield’. There is no surer way of 
keeping expenditure within income, than by opening an account 
with the Midland Bank..° For it is part of the Bank’s service to 
keep accounts for its customers and to supply statements which 
form accurate records of their payments and receipts; whilst the 
cheque book, apart from making payment of money simpler and 
safer, provides an up-to-the-minute record of expenditure. The 
means for putting into practice Mr. Micawber’s formula for 
happiness are all to be found in an account with the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


One of Sandeman’s fine 
sherries t introduce the meal 
One of Sandeman’s noble ports 
to bring it to a close. These are 

basic rules of entertaining 


| SANDEMA 
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PORT © SHERRY 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I 
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GOOD SHOW 


“Thespian laurels await me, | rather spirited party.’ 





Hawkins. Tonight I am A , 

é ° uv ‘ d $6 i} j " | 
Citizen in the firm’s produc- Re hee ae, 4 | 
. é > Rose's Lime Juice ready, Sir. Its | 
tion of * The Scarlet Pimper-  pppyapentic properties protect U 

»} ? ) > . 1 » =, ae ie A : excl dogs 
nel . Pass me the side- exhilaration of an evening against 
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whiskers. the gloom of a morning-after.”’ 


** Acting iw in the blood, S s 13,8 . 
oo one Well spoken, Citizen Haw- 
Your great aunt’s Dick Whit- ki ; 
P f j / > tt Ins. And now a large vin 
neoton i the toast of London ; 
ENSTOR WES INE LOSE O) Ndon. and Rose’s. I must organise 
“And Hawkins, after the against the possibility — of 
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performance there may be a | stage-fright. 


ROSK* S— for Cin and Lime 











The fable 


of the logical leopard 


\ Young Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of 
* Mankind,” he declared, ** is 


restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, short-sighted, 





the civilised world. 


Tt 
4 
spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisi- 
— = . tive, forever troubling its brains and fingers. I saw 
nobody as beautiful as myself.”’ And what did 
: you learn?” asked his friends. * Nothing what- 
ever!” said he. ** After all, I’m only a leopard.” 
‘ Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
— reature When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, 
j hence te Meith, And the t) that TI make. from 
huge pressure els t nhlex pre , tube fy par f 
rof plete ye paint erought aluminiun 
electri ookers to metal furniture. are toker i British 
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No strain 
by train 


visit from you long overdue 
somewhere ? Maybe 

you've been putting it off because 
lling’s so difficult’. But it 


isnt now if you go by rail. The 

















) HREE immortal names in engineering are 
associated with Whitbread enterprise in 
the XVIIIth century—Watt, Rennie and 
Smeaton. Steam power was introduced 
by James Watt with an engine of 

** 35 horses ”’, later increased to “70 horses”. Rennie 
applied this new power to the brewing machinery, 
and Smeaton constructed six vast subterranean 
chambers. Now, as then, it is traditional with 
Whitbread’s to take immediate practical advantage 
of every mechanical and technical improvement 


BRITISH RAILWAYS applicable to brewing. 
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Enquire at your local station, office or agency — 
they will give you all the information you need 
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No other liqueur can compare 
with Chartreuse, as it is the 
only one that is distilled from a 
secret recipe which has never 
been divulged and whose 
distillation has been carried on 
by the Carthusian Monks of 
Dauphiné since 16035. 
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For over half a century 


VA I, 
: STaTe EXPRESS 555 
a Diaunde 


have maintained their 


qi] TRE UNE os reputation as the best 
ane i Ae a 
tel. yy 
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GREEN OR YELLOW cigarettes in the world 
(a 
try both 





